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A Museum of Art and the Children 


HENRY 


TURNER BAILEY 


Dean, The Cleveland School of Art and Advisor in Educational Work, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


ERE they come! The smiling 
face of the guardian of the turn- 
different-the smile is 
there but through it shines a more alert 
will. An manager 


within the lower hall at the moment 


stiles becomes 


assistant appears 
the managing teacher appears in the 
vestibule, borne along by the oncoming 
wave of children. How eager are they! 
Some of the boys try to duck under the 
rails while the girls are passing, all too 
slowly they think, through the clicking 
But order, being heaven’s first 
Through the 
turnstiles they have to go, and cap in 
hand Their 
officers are efficient, but they alone are 


gates. 
law, must be maintained. 
they have to march. 
not responsible for the sudden reforma- 
The place itself is propitious. 
The marble hall, large and spotless; the 
serene Venus, crowned with light, the 
great Hermes with the child on his arm; 


tion. 


and perhaps more than all, the severe 
Athena looking down calmly from her 
pedestal at the very point when the 
children turn to go to their classroom, all 
rain a gentle influence upon the ani- 
mated company, and they pass to their 
appointed places without the slightest 
misdemeanor. 

The classroom is a large well lighted 
room on the ground floor. It is furnished 


tables. and with 


textiles, 


handsome oak 
the 
ceramic objects, from which the children 


with 
supports for baskets, or 
are to make their drawings. There is 
room for fifty children to work at once. 
Kach child brings his paper and his 
colored crayons. The Museum Instruc- 
tor has a blackboard for demonstrations, 
a table for additional reference material, 
bulletin the 
best drawings of previous classes are 


and boards upon which 
exhibited as an incentive. 

The subject, the morning the photo- 
graph was taken, reproduced as Plate 
III, was African textiles. Miss Marx, 
the the 
fascinating history of these rare and 


teacher, gave something of 
beautiful fabrics, made suggestions as 
to the method of drawing them in 
color, and then allowed the children to 
Some of the best results are 
A few 
are 


proceed. 
reproduced in gray as Plate II. 
typical results of other lessons 
also shown. 

Here is the statement of Miss Helen 
M. Fliedner, Supervisor of Drawing for 
the City, as to the origin, plan, and 
spirit of this work: 

In response to your request for a statement 
of how the Art Work of the Public Schools is 
planned in connection with the Museum of Art, 
I would say that there has been a close co- 
operation between the Museum of Art and the 
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PLATE I SOUTH FRONT OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MR. FREDERI( 


Public Schools ever since the opening of the 
Museum in Wade Park 

Since February, 1917, regular classes have 
attended the museum daily during. school 
hours. The program is planned by the Super- 
visor of Art, and carried out by the principal 
of each school. 

The attendance of elementary school pupils 
for work at the Museum of Art for the past 
year has been about 8500. They go in classes 
of from 40 to 50, accompanied by their teacher, 
and are from the seventh and eighth grades 
These pupils come from every part of the city, 
and even travel from eight to ten miles, trans- 
ferring in many cases, from one car line to 
another. Pupils from out-lying districts are 
given an opportunity to go to the museum 
during the autumn and spring, and the children 
from nearby schools go during the more severe 
winter weather. 

With few exceptions, every school day has 
found from one to two classes at the museum 
since the opening of the schools in September. 
All students spend one-half day each semester 
at the museum, where they work from museum 
material. Talks preceding these lessons are 
given by the teacher in charge of the class or by 
member of the staff. The 
drawing lessons last from one hour to one hour 


some museum 
and a half, and consist of freehand drawing 
from textiles, baskets, or pottery. At the 
close of the lesson the pupils are conducted 
through the galleries, where they are given 


talks on different exhibits. (See frontispiece.) 


ALLEN WHITING, DIRECTOR. 


Two classes visit the museum daily, the 


morning classes arriving at 9.30 a. m. and 
The afternoon classes 
t.00 p. m 
The principals and teachers call the day at 
“Red-letter Day” for the 
Where a child had the 


opportunity to go to the museum, owing to thi 


leaving at 11.30 a. m, 
arrive at 2.30 p. m. and leave at 
the museum a 
children has not 


reorganization of the seventh and eighth 
grades, the question is repeated almost every 


week, 


museum?’”’ 


“Teacher, when are we going to the 
and where they have been once, 
‘When are we going again?” 

There are hundreds of pupils going from 
high schools to the museum during the school 
vear. No regular schedule has been arranged 
for the high school atudents as yet, but it is 
being planned for in the new course of study 

And here is a grade teacher’s per- 
sonal letter, which Miss Fliedner kindly 
releases for publication, that constitutes 
an unsolicited testimonial oi the first 
class: 

Dear Miss FLIEDNER: 

I have taken four classes to the Art Museum 
this term and want so much to tell you what 
these visits have done for them. 

Every child has been thoroughly interested 
in the delightful account of the people who 
made the textiles which were used as a basis for 
Each time I heard Miss 
tell this story I have noted how the 


the class work. 


Marx 
charm of her personality, her well controlled 
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PLATE II. AT THE TOP ARE SHOWN FOUR DRAWINGS FROM AFRICAN TEXTILES, BY SEVENTH GRADI 
CHILDREN. THE ORIGINALS WERE IN COLOKED CRAYON ON MANILA PAPER DRAWINGS BY 
SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN ARE ALSO SHOWN FROM BASKETS, TEXTILES, ETC., IN THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART THE ORIGINALS WERE IN COLORED CRAYON 
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PLATE Ill SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN WORKING FROM TEXTILES IN THE CLASSROOM OF THE 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART. 


voice, and the life which she put into the ac- 
count itself, have held the close attention of 
even those pupils whose interest is not easy to 
hold. This preliminary awakening of the 
attention, supplemented by the clear instruc- 
tion as to the steps to be taken in copying the 
textiles, seemed to call forth from each pupil 
his best effort and keep him eagerly at work to 
the end. 

Then the delight of learning about the armor 
of the knights of old, while looking upon that 
which had actually been used by these heroes 
of whose deeds they never tire, the wandering 
about through the rooms and beholding new 
wonders at every turn, filled in for them the 
hours of a half day which they will never 
forget. Over and over I have heard some of 
the fortunate ones telling the few who could 
not go how fine it all was, and planning in 


little groups to go again as soon as the oppor- 
tunity comes. Several, both boys and girls, 
have come to me and eagerly expressed the 
wish to take “Mother” there to enjoy what 
they found so delightful, and I am sure to all 
of them it was a fairy world come true. 
Respectfully yours, 


Anna E. McAnarney, Sackett School. 


By this co-operative arrangement, 
inaugurated by Mr. Frederic Allen 
Whiting, the Director of the Cleveland 
Museum, a two-fold result is being 
achieved: the immediate enrichment of 
the lives of thousands of children, and 
the development, ten years hence, of a 
museum-loving public. 


THOUGH WE GROW OLD AND SLOW, THE CHILDREN ARE NOT 50. 
THEIR WORLD’S A ROSE NEW-OPED, GOLD HEARTED, PEARLY CUPPED. 


Katharine Lyman 





rcemmen satin: “ 
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Educational Value of Printing 
DAVID B. CORSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


RINTING is a new subject in the 

program of studies in the schools. 
The same treatment is accorded it by 
the conservatives and reactionaries as 
was given to history, to geography, to 
drawing, to music, to manual work in 
wood and iron, and to every other new 
subject upon its introduction into the 
schools. There has been opposition by 
influential forces, and a general furor 
has been created by a misunderstanding 
of the reasons for its inclusion in the 
curriculum. A wrong emphasis on the 
part of those who do not wish it ad- 
mitted to the educational scheme tends 
to make the way very difficult. There 
has been retarded recognition of its 
great value but steady progress has been 
made. Within the last five years the 
number of 
gradually increased until now there are 
more than a thousand in the country, 


teachers of printing has 


with the prospect of a more rapid in- 
crease in the immediate future. 

There are two viewpoints from which 
to consider the subject—the vocational 
and the educational. The vocational 
emphasizes the acquisition of skill and 
has for its purpose the training of men 
who are to enter the trade. It is not 
my purpose to consider this aspect of the 
work, except to call attention to it and 
to give a warning. No educational 
activity should be permitted to degene- 
rate into a mechanical deadening pro- 
The vocational printing shop 
should not be an institution to save 
printing bills for municipalities or school 
systems, nor should the school enter into 
competition with the trade shop. The 


cess. 





printing of thousands of copies of blanks 
or other matter in the school shop has 
no justification. Even the vocational 
printing shop is an educational means 
and should be operated on that basis. 
The educational viewpoint is the one 
which educators must believe in and 
Teachers of printing 
They 
are under obligation to instruct the pro- 


should advocate. 
must be educators, not printers. 


fession and the public as to the educa- 
tional value of printing. 

The first educational value of printing 
lies in the fact that it is a medium of 
knowledge. The progress of the world 
through all time is recorded in print, 
or its equivalent. The printed page is 
a very wonderful thing! To learn to 
read is the great art of the schools, for 
it is fundamental to all advancement 
Printing is one of the greatest of the 
manual 
depreciate the other manual arts in the 
program of the 
fact that printing should be recognized 
as in first rank. 
tical activity, but the means to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 


arts. It is not necessary to 


studies to establish 


It is not only a prac- 


The second educational value of this 
subject lies in its intimate relation to 
other subjects— 
matics. It is difficult for a layman 
to describe the specific features in which 
it is of value mathematically, but even 
he can see that there is great opportuni- 
ty in the print shop for the use of the 
mathematical faculty. In every job 
there is the matter of spacing to be con- 
sidered, and measuring, and estimating, 
as well as calculating the cost of materi- 


for instance, to mathe- 
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als and of the job itself. These suggest 
very practical problems with much 
calculation. They suggest, too, a_re- 
form in mathematical work in_ the 
elementary school. There is a wide- 
spread feeling among educators that 
mathematical work, particularly in 
schools of this grade, is not well adapted 
to pupils. It is due to the fact that an 
analytical power beyond their years is 
expected of children. It is not possible 
for them to visualize or actualize the 
conditions of the complex problems that 
are found in the text books. Thes 
problems deal, in many cases, with 
theories and assumptions beyond the 
capability of children. A wise course 
would be to base the mathematical 
work upon the experiences of the chil- 
dren. The problems should be direct 
questions growing out of these experi- 
ences. There is a feeble effort to have 
problem work based upon the manual 
training, the domestic art, and the 
domestic science of the schools. ‘To 
this may be added the mathematical 
work to be found in the print shop. 
It would not do to let these mathemati- 
cal problems merely occur as they are 
needed, for then there would be a mini- 
mum amount of training. The mathe- 
matics must be systematized and must 
be taught intensively in the mathe- 
matics room as well as incidentally in 
the shop. The teacher of mathematics 
should consult the printing teacher and 
arrange problems accordingly. The 
drills and practice can then be given in 
the mathematics room in connection 
with problems from the other shops. 
It is undoubtedly true that the printing 
shop affords material for concrete 
problems. If this and other similar 
material were used more frequently, 
results commensurate with the time, 
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the energy. and the devotion of the 
teachers would then be obtained. 
The relationship of printing to Eng- 
lish is apparent to all. It seems trite 
even to suggest it. I am, however, so 
thoroughly convinced of the enormous 
value of printing in the English work 
that I venture to refer to a set of papers 
which were written for me by the print- 
ing class in the Boys’ Vocational Schoo! 
of Newark. These are excellent in 
every way, superior in general to those 
from schools where printing is not 
taught. They show a very clear ap- 
prehension of the sentence and great 
care in matters of punctuation, capital- 
ization, spacing, and  paragraphing 
Not only does printing fix an accurate 
knowledge of these technicalities, but 
it causes pupils to apprehend the dis- 
tinctive features of good composition. 
The printer knows full well that co- 
herence in written composition is 4 
matter of necessity. Printing develops 
feeling for it and for other qualities of 
good writing. It is not necessary to 
persuade children of the importance ot 
the technicalities and conventionalities 
The work of printing seems to bring a 
flood of light into their minds. 
Printing is allied to history as well as 
to English. Interest is at once aroused 
by the story of the inventions of print- 
ing by Gutenberg, and there may 
easily be given the whole history of the 
subject beginning with the cuneiform 
writing of the Assyrian and the hier- 
oglyphic writing of the Egyptian. 
What a wonderful field is thus opened. 
This and collateral information relating 
to the contemporary state of civilization 
are even of more value than much 
taught in political history. There is 
now increasing emphasis placed upon 
industrial, financial, and social history 
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and less upon political. This field, 
allied to printing, is one of real interest 
and one which the children will readily 
explore. 

There are correlations with science, 
for the printing press, the electric motor, 
and all connected with them, inevitably 
force themselves upon the attention of 
the children. The opportunity will be 
embraced, if the printing teacher be 
capable. He must ever have in mind, 
not merely the acquisition of skill as 
compositors by his pupils, but in addi- 
tion the broadening of their view and 
the arousing of their interest in things 
that are allied to the art they are learn- 
ing. 
in the printing shop as well as in the 


There may be the study of science 
laboratory. The student’s interest will 
be great, for he sees science applied to 
useful ends. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that his whole study shall be in the 
print shop. The shop allies itself with 
the laboratory as with the mathematics 
room the practical 
gathered in the shop will be of value in 


and experience 
the science room. 

The relation of printing to art is as 
manifest as its relation to English. In 
fact, it is so apparent that here again it 
refer to it. The 
principles of art which are taught in the 


seems trite even to 


drawing room are exemplified and ap- 
plied in the printing shop. The prin- 
ciples of balance, of rhythm, of contrast 
and of harmony are here very practical 
and useful. The child understands 
what they are. There is little theory 
but much necessity for following them. 
They are applied for a real purpose. 
The art world is opened to the child in 
the printing shop and he enters it in a 
way to convince himself of its value. 

The third educational value of print- 
ing is established by a consideration 
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of its relationship to industries allied 
with it. The subjects of bookbinding, 
of paper making, of manufacturing of 
all the materials used in the print shop, 
and of illustrating, offer fields of general 
information which the capable teachers 
will readily cultivate. The child should 
be informed and able after investiga- 
tion and the 
industries and arts represented in the 
print This general 
It adds to the body of 
knowledge. The subjects are all re- 
lated the child 


conscious of that relation as well as of 


consideration to discuss 


shop. makes for 
intelligence. 
made 


and should be 


the salient facts connected with these 
allied 
of them opens up a large field. 
child be 


will not stop in the print shop. 


arts, or industries. Every one 
If the 
his investigation 
It will 


He will read books and 


interested, 


broaden out. 
newspapers, and use all sources of in- 
formation. 

The results of teaching printing are 
so important that they contribute very 
materially to make clear the fact that 
printing has unusual educational value. 
First of all is the power to think in 
terms of objects. We cannot, in the 
evolution of the schools, go too far in the 
way of making our theoretical work as 
The theoretical 
work should be connected with practical 
work of all kinds. 
is one more means of developing clarity 
of thought and good judgment. An- 
other result is that of the trained hand. 
The 


co-ordination of the finer muscles and 


practical as possible. 


The printing shop 


The hand is a wonderful thing! 


nerves is one of the marvelous things 
of life. This organ of education is 
trained and manual skill is developed 
in the print shop. Then too, there is an 
appreciation of honest work which 


results. The child realizes that in 
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printing his mistakes stare him in the 
face. He realizes, also, that he must 
do his work according to certain prin- 
ciples or else the work is a failure. This 
inevitably leads to his doing more care- 
ful work. It develops, among others, 
the habit of being particular. There 
is nothing in the whole educational 
world of greater value than that 
of forming habit. The young people 
in the series of papers referred to con- 
stantly called attention to the fact that 
they needed to be accurate. This in 
itself is of such value that there should 
not be any question as to the wisdom of 
teaching printing. The subject culti- 
vates taste. It is not possible for a 
pupil to apply the principles of art in a 
satisfactory manner and not acquire 
some degree of taste. Taste is one of 
the important educational products. 
It is as important as skill or as habit. 
A beautifully set up page which satis- 
fies all the canons of art becomes to the 
child a great pleasure. In doing such 
work he gets great satisfaction and 
grows stronger. The shop itself affords 
a good training for getting on with 
others. It develops a fellow feeling, 
one that all nonsense must be dispensed 
with, that the pupil must apply himself 
to his task in order that he shall not 
interfere with the work of others, and 
that he shall do his work to meet the 
common approval. This develops a 
greater sympathy for others than the 
classroom routine. 

Teachers of printing will doubtless 
think of other educational values of 
which those enumerated are merely 
types. They should discover more and 
still more. They should magnify the 
subject, but not its trade possibilities. 
They must ever seek to make clear the 
distinction that they are teachers, 
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using a great subject because of its 
educational possibilities, and not print- 
ers, teaching apprentices. They must 
base their claims and their propaganda, 
as do other teachers, upon the laws of 
psychology and pedagogy, for thus only 
can uneasiness and doubt be dispelled. 

The history of education furnishes 
suggestive parallels as to reasons for 
using printing and other manual arts 
in the educational process. Persia 
taught her youth “to ride, to draw the 
bow, and to speak the truth.” Truth 
to her meant an exact statement of 
fact to conform to observed phenomena, 
and not to moral law as we might infer 
By means of this program she trained 
her people for conquest, and she accom- 
plished her purpose as history shows. 
Greece emphasized the value of the 
individual and sought to train and 
educate him—physically and mentally, 
not alone for the good of the state, but 
for his happiness. America is seeking 
to evolve an educational system that 
shall train and educate her youth for 
individual efficiency and happiness and 
for social service and co-operation 
Democracy requires that her education- 
al system shall develop, among other 
things, a sympathy with and an under- 
standing of the great mass of workers. 
Her schools must develop a broad in- 
telligence, not by the use of academic 
subjects alone, but of subjects that re- 
quire activity as well as those which 
require reflection. They must epito- 
mize the modern world. They must 
have classrooms, studios, kitchens, lab- 
oratories, and shops—-shops in which 
the fundamentals of a complex civil- 
ization are taught. One of these must 
be the printing shop. For that reason 
printing must be in the curriculum of 
the common school. 
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Happiness and Houses 


CHARLOTTE 


Supervisor of Drawing, 


ET’S play house!—No I did not 

hear anyone say it, but that’s 
what they were doing—playing house 
in a very real and valuable manner. 
Here I was in a room full of eighth 
grade boys and girls, and it was that 
precious hour of the week labelled “ Art”’ 
on the school program. Each one was 
so intent upon his own particular prob- 
lem that he searcely noticed my en- 
trance. If boys are not generally 
interested in dress design ‘and girls in 
commercial advertising, here is a me- 
dium of art study over which both 
Had I been sur- 
prised to see big eighth grade fellows 


become enthusiastic. 


entirely absorbed in this project, they 
themselves would have assured me that 
house-building has always been a 
“man’s size job.”” That is, they would 
have explained this to me, if it had not 
taken too long. When there are, in a 
week, only sixty minutes allotted for the 
solution of coveted and portentious 
problems, one cannot afford to devote 
too much time to the innocent by- 
stander. 

The class had read, from text sup- 
plied them, what types of houses seem to 
fit into and belong with certain kinds of 
landscape. Then each pupil had chosen 
some suburban lot, of which he had 
definite knowledge, and had proceeded 
to answer the following questions: 


1. What is the ground area? 


bo 


Is it a hilly situation or a level 
stretch of country? 

3. What, if anything, lies near to the 
future house; across the road; at 
either side? 





W. CALKINS 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


4. In what direction is the cottage to 
face? 

5. What kind of house or cottage 
does the landscape or buildings 
nearby seem to suggest? 

6. Who compose the family to 
occupy this building? 


7. What is the income of the owner? 

They looked up such matters as 
street improvements, paving, sewerage, 
and lighting. Water supply, soil, pre- 
vailing breezes, transportation facilities, 
neighbors, and proximity to school and 
church were also given consideration. 

By a simple sequence of steps each 
pupil had then drawn in pencil the 
house plan, front elevation, and garden 
plan of an original cottage or bungalow, 
that would be suitable for the lot 
selected. Some of the children were so 
enthusiastic that they did not stop 
with this, but, working part time at 
home, drew all four of the elevations. 

Each pupil had been given a text to 
which he could refer at any time for 
tables of much used distances or dimen- 
sions and other necessary information 
relative to the details of bungalows. 
Some pupils had insisted upon showing, 
in the front elevation of the house, the 
garden elevation, so as to indicate in 
outline how the shrubbery and trees 
would look. Others had planned and 
represented in tiny oblongs the color- 
scheme of house and garden at different 
times in the year. Still others had en- 
larged on a separate sheet some favorite 
portion of the elevation, so as to suggest 
the color and give more detail—a win- 
dow-box of flowers, a front door 
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A COTTAGE MODEL DESIGNED AND EXECUTED B) 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
together with its potted trees at eithe 
side, ete. 

A vote of the class had been taken, 
finally, to decide whose house and 
garden designs were the most desirable 
for use, most appropriate for the speci- 
fied surroundings, and most attractive 
whole 


generally. So now the group 


were devising all sorts of means by 
which to construct, in the most pleasing 
model of the 


manner, 2 miniature 


winning designs. This miniature model 
of house and garden, when completed, 
was to compete with models made by 
other schools at what might be called an 
“Interscholastic house-planning and 


meet.”’ All 


there be judged by the foremost archi- 


furnishing models would 
tects and landscape designers of the 
town! No wonder, save by the teacher, 
my entrance into the room was almost 
ignored. The problem was being con- 


structed on a board (not much large: 
than the regular drawing-board) resting 
onatable. The teacher confided to me 
that she had sometimes carried it out on 
a sand-table as primary problems are 
often presented. If the house is made 


of ordinary modelling clay, an attempt 
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E!GHTH GRADE PUPILS OF MISS MARION CLARK 
tAND RAPIDS, MICH 

is made to show only the main features 
such as its shape, the slant of the main 
and porch roots, the shape ot the porches 
as sin ple blocks without detail, chin - 
neys, ete. If it is made of cardboard on 
cardboard covered with prepared clay 
that will not harden rapidly, minute 
details may be shown in a most realisti: 
manner. A pleasing residence of this 
latter type was rapidly growing before 
my eves. In it, in order to preserve i 
certain feeling for unity and in order to 
see what the pupils could do with one 
medium only, the teacher had limited 
them to prepared clay in four or five 
colors (over 


cardboard in some _ in- 


stances). This did not daunt them and 
the clay lent itself to the representation 
of all manner of construction—-from iron 


with a most fetching result 


to glass 
‘| he teacher showed me photographs 
little which 


of some of the houses 


schools had constructed the 


The 


peared much more realistic, she said, 


different 


vear before. houses really ap- 


than was indicated by these photo- 
graphs because the photographs lack 
the delusion offered by the clever 


choice of color and make the insignifi- 
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ANOTHER OF THE MODELS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


The doo 


Visiting 


cant details appear harsh and distinct. 

She said she did not limit her pupils 
to any one medium last year and it was 
wonderful to see their resourcefulness 
in thinking up materials by which to 
gain certain desired effects. There were 
rose-covered garden walls of clay, walks 
of flat pebbles, pergolas of small pieces 
of wood, flower-hung pin trellises—all 
carefully located according to the plan. 
The tiny flowers and vegetables of 
tissue or stiffer paper and cloth seemed 
to grow with little effort in the several 
gardens. Shrubbery and vines were 
suggested in various ways; by paper, by 
real twigs which often supply the desired 
shape of tree or bush, or by bits of so- 
usually obtainable 
Well-clipped 


sponges dyed green were fascinating as 


called ‘air plants, ”’ 


at department stores. 


hedges. Andoh! those stunning pine- 
trees with their real branches and 
clumps of dark sponge needles. With 


the project under way imagine the joy 
of adding to an otherwise complete 
residence, a sundial, a motor ear with 
isinglass windshield, a wee cotton 
kitten to curl up on the door-step, a 


clay garden hose and sprinkler, a pair of 


lovers in the English garden, or any 
other little life-like detail! 





opened, and in came 
herself 


The teacher seemed 


mother, who seated 


beside me. very 
much accustomed to having visitors 
this kind of art 


appeals to and interests the parents as 


evidently instruction 


well as the school authorities. Happy 
results of the course were soon made 
known to me by this mother, who 


stated, with no lack of visible pride, 
that an older son of hers had taken the 
course a year or so previously and, 
after that, had planned everything per- 
From the 
the 
the fire- 
place, all had been his selection! In 
the 


afterwards, many a grateful parent has 


taining to their new home. 
the 


ornament in 


smallest garden to 


tiniest 


plant in 
touch of 
some such way, so teacher said 
expressed appreciation of the work and 
its inestimable value to the community. 
As I turned reluctantly from the eagerly 
interested group of house planners, she 
the 
to see the results of her pupils’ study of 


asked me to return later in veal 


interior decoration. I shall go—be- 


leving “it is by no means an unim- 
portant thing to create a beautiful and 
picturesque interior” and that “he who 
builds a beautiful 


house—contributes 


to the public welfare. ”’ 
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Have We Made Progress r 


ROYAL B. 


FARNUM 


State Specialist in Art Education, Albany, Se 


HAVE many times heard educators 

remark with self-satisfied finality 
that after all we’ve made but little 
progress in education, and I’ve heard 
teachers of art and manual training say 
that we haven’t arrived very far in the 
last twenty-five years. There is a bit 
of truth but much that is false in these 
statements. 

I want first to say that I believe one of 
the very reasons why these good people 
make such remarks is in large measure 
due to the fact that we really have made 


progress! 


They actually know so much 
more about these subjects than did 
those pioneers of old and they further- 
more realize, because of this knowledge, 
the wonderful future possibilities of the 
work, that actual crowth does seem 
stunted. 

It is largely by comparison that we 
learn about many things and therefore 
I want secondly to bring back for this 
purpose of comparison some of the 
ideas prevailing twenty odd years ago. 

On my annual trip to the Drawing 
Conference of Art Teachers at Syracuse 
in March, I had hastily slipped into 
my portfolio a copy of an art publication 
called “Art Education.” It was the 
February and March number for the 
vear 1896 and was number 3 of the 
second volume. It was therefore pub- 
lished a little over twenty-two years 
ago and as a school art magazine was in 
its infancy. 

The first thing which took my atten- 
tion was the cover design. I instine- 
tively compared it with the reserved and 
dignified beauty of the cover of this 


VOL, XVI, NO. a PRICE 2 CENTS 


THE 
SCH@LARTS 
MAGAZINE 


The Line of the Silhouette 
How to Make Plaster Toys 
Home Making Costume 


NOVEMBER, 1917 


magazine. It has two figures widely 
separated; it has four different types ot 
natural foliage, one apparently growing 
from the dorsal vertebrae of the figure 
of art; aside from the drapery of one 
of the figures it has a length of cloth at 
the bottom of the design which is quite 
inexcusable; the winged youth is draw- 
ing a Greek vase taller than he is; and 
the draped female, like Lot’s wife, 
appears rigidly turned into an inanimate 
statue, in this case seated on the curve 
of an acanthus foliage, with one leg 
We certainly 
have graduated from this confused 


hanging off her pedestal. 


style of cover design. 
The next thing I noticed was the same 
unrelated arrangement in the adver- 


tisements. In many I counted six or 
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The J-C-WIT TER COMPANY 
COUCATIONAL-ARFPUBLISHERS By 


853 BRoADUFY-newyoRK ~ \ 
CORJ4™ ST. DARPER-R-BUNTER: DEIR \ 








THE COVER OF TWENTY ODD YEARS AGO WITH SO MUCH ELABORATE TREATMENT THAT THE TITLE 
BECOMES INSIGNIFICANT AND HARD TO READ. VERY FEW PERIODICAL COVERS OF THIS ORNATE 
“STYLE ARE NOW PUBLISHED MAGAZINE COVERS OF TODAY ARE GENERALLY MORE DIGNIFIED AND 
SIMPLE IN DESIGN. LETTERING AND PRINTING ARE BETTER UNDERSTOOD IN THEIR RELATION TO 
ART. ON THE PAGE OPPOSITE IS SHOWN A MODERN COVER, SIMPLE, DIRECT IN THE APPEAL, 
AND GRACEFULLY DESIGNED. 
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THE UNAPPLIED ROSETTES OF TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO MADE IN A FIFTH GRADE BY THE AUTHOR, 


more different stvles of type in the same 
ad. One ad dealt with correspondence 
lessons in clay modeling and was from a 
small town in my own Empire State. 
Surely we’ve made progress in these two 
directions ;our advertisementsare artisti- 
cally studied and we no longer stress 
training in modeling from a distance 
though we might do with more model- 
ing close at hand to advantage. 

Next I came to a three-page dis- 
cussion on the question, ‘Should Light 
and Shade be Taught in Pictorial 
Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Grades?” by that wonderful supervisor 
and poet, Wilhelmina Seegmiller, then 
of Allegheny Pa. She handled her 
subject well for she was an advanced 
thinker and ever able to read the 


future. Through some of her state- 
ments we gain a picture of the thought 
of those earlier days. 

There seemed to be much discussion 
concerning work. She 
states, ‘‘Within the past few years we 


freedom in 


have heard a great deal about setting 
She then definitely 
states her position by saying, ‘‘ No one 


the children Free. ”’ 


could wish the children greater freedom 
than I, but there is a vast difference 
between the freedom of carelessness, 
and the freedom which comes from a 


consciousness of power. I find the 


most free and artistic work in schools 
where I also find the best drill. I feel 
that we need constant and thorough 
drill on principles and in movement.”’ 











rHE ROSETTE, LABORIOUSLY STUDIED TWENTY 
YEARS AGO, SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION LINES 
WHICH ARE AFTERWARD ERASED. 


I almost wonder if we have really 
progressed in this direction. But, ves, 
we surely have, for we at least speak no 
longer of the freedom of the children. 
Yet those last two sentences of hers we 
will do well to ponder over. Would 
that we had many like her now. 

On her topic she takes this stand, 
‘‘Personally I am little concerned in the 
question In the limited time 
devoted to pictorial art in the primary 
grades, it is all I can do to get children 
to see well. to gain mastery of the chan- 
nels of expression, and to show form, 
light, shade, distance, and character- 
istics of texture and quality in clear 
expressive outline.”’ 
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Today light and shade in the grades 
is seldom if ever discussed and when 
offered at all it is taken up in the most 


advanced grades only ° 





4 MORI 


RECENT FIFTH GRADE PRODUCT WITH 
APPLIED DECORATION. 


Miss Seegmiller alludes also to illus- 
trative drawing, apparently just emerg- 
the 
She says, ‘Children should not only be 


ing on horizon of art education. 
allowed, but encouraged, in free illustra- 
tive drawing.” 

One of the early uses to which I put 
my slate was making a picture of the 
teacher. I made every frill on her 
dress and every curl in her hair, and 
added frills curls. 


When the picture was completed, in 


more and more 
the innocence of my soul I showed it to 
the teacher and told her it 


picture. 


was her 
I never drew her any more. 

I quite clearly remember my ex- 
periences and when children draw me, 
if I don’t look like the Venus de Milo, I 
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know they wish to make me just as 
lovely. 

In these times illustrative drawing is 
not only “encouraged”; it is an all 


absorbing part of our primary grade 


instruction. Here is marked progress. 

I next came to an article by Thomas 
R. Congdon entitled, ‘‘ The Art Student 
in Paris.”” Init he gives timely advice 


to the prospective art student from 
America on just what to do providing 
the language is unfamiliar, on what 
schools to attend and what may be ex- 
pected from them. Of one he writes, 
“No American youth need ever expect 
Arts 


without one of the most severe hazings 


to become an eleve des Beaux 
he may dare to imagine.” 

Today we think of Paris, or we did 
before the war, only after we considei 
our own American Art Schools, and ow 
own schools are preferred. Surely we 
have advanced with wonderful strides 
in this direction. 

Under the head of Manual Training 
I next came to a discussion of “ The 
Russian System of Manual Training, ”’ 
by Charles Alpheus Bennett. While 
Mr. Bennett states that this system had 
this 


readers of 


been introduced into country m 


Mr. 
Training Maga- 


‘“‘a modified form’’ 
Bennett’s “‘Manual 
zine’’ will at once appreciate the vast 
change that has come aboutinthis work. 
Models have been superceded by proj- 
ects, ‘projects have included many 
forms and materials of building con- 
struction, and real shops have developed 
within our school plants. Moreover, 
the need of design and freehand sketch- 
ing has come slowly but surely to be a 
recognized factor in the training 


Finally I came to Courses of Study 


and noted a course in ornament for a 
Year by 


Fourth Georgia W. Fraser, 
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Art Edueation in 


Miss Fraser devotes 


then Director of 
Springfield, Mass. 
a page and a half to the Rosette which 
she states, ‘‘is the most beautiful varia- 
After con- 
sidering it historically she offers diree- 


tion of a square or circle.” 


tions for constructing and drawing the 
two forms illustrated. Her directions 
state, ‘“‘The 


studied before the sketch begins. If 


construction should be 
No. 2 is chosen, note the circular form, 
its division into eight equal parts by 
four diameters, and the quadrisection 
semi-diameter, to the 
When ready to 
sketch, place a point in the center of the 


of each locate 


lobes and the center. 


paper for the center of the rosette; about 
this sketch a four-inch circle; place 
vertical, horizontal and oblique diame- 
ter; quadrisect each semi-diameter; 
sketch out curves without turning the 
paper; sketch the circle at the center.” 


She concludes with directions for using 


tinted papers, “if color is desired.” 
The scheme she takes from Lew's 
Gruner’s ‘‘Ornamental Art,” repre- 


senting a tiled floor in the palace Delt at 
Mantau, as follows: 
‘Rosette, artistic yellow orange tint. 


“Ground, artistic yellow’ orange 
shade. 
‘Band, outline, green blue shade, 


No. 2. 

“An outline for the rosette of green- 
blue tint No. 2 may be added with 
pleasing effect.”’ 

I am inclined to think that a simple 

ornament from a 


st udy of historic 
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general knowledge standpoint would be 
of value today. By comparison, how- 
ever, a survey of our work in design 
today shows interesting progress both 
in the use of design and its coloring. 
We, like the ancient Egyptians them- 
selves, go directly to nature, adapting 


What is 


” anyway? 


her to our own needs. ‘‘ar- 
tistic yellow orange, 

Apparently no handwork other than 
manual training and the making of the 
tinted 


found no 


forms of historic ornament in 


paper was carried on. I 
mention of any in the publication. In 
this direction our progress is therefore 
great in the extreme. Today our de- 
sign study is considered well-nigh worth- 
less unless we give also that valuable 
the 


practical application of the design to its 


training which comes through 
material and use. 

Finally I came to the topic of slates 
and the following quotation requires 
no discussion to prove my claim that 
we have made progress: 

“The slate must go. It is noisy, 


dirty, soon becomes greasy, and con- 
sequently the writing upon it is illegible 
the 


enough contrast between the slate and 


and strains eye. There is not 


the writing at best to make the use of 
the slate aught but a menace to the eye- 


sight. Besides the use of the slate is 
contrary to sanitary principles. The 
children use them as cuspidors; thei 


slate rags or sponges are dirty; there is 
always a foul, fetid atmosphere in a 


room where slates are used.”’ 
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Department of Home Making 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE 


E. ELLIS 


Tue Fruit TREE 


© home seems 
quite com- 
plete without 
an apple tree 
one that 
hasbeenthere 
for years, 
has grown up 
with the 
family as it 
were. The 





old apple tree 
is a friend to every member of 
the household; the little children 
play beneath its sheltering canopy of 
leaves; close by the kitchen door, the 
mother seeks its refreshing coolness 
while shelling peas for dinner, looking 
over berries, paring apples, and _ per- 
forming various other household duties. 
The hickory table and chairs unharmed 
by rain are there inviting one to write, 
or read, or sew. The sweet fragrance of 
blossoms or of ripening fruit, the singing 
of birds, the delightful out-of-door air 
makes it an ideal spot. 

From a broad-spreading branch hangs 
a swing; in the tree is constructed a 
play room with substantial floor and 
sides where the children spend many 
happy hours in the tree-top, and the 
bending trunk and short ladder make it 
of easy access. Here the children im- 
personate the lives of the early peoples 
of the race, the tree-dwellers. 

The picturesqueness of the gnarled 
old apple-tree has ever been a never- 
ceasing subject of interest to the artist 
beautiful in spring with its lovely 


blossoms, marvellous in summer with 
golden, red, and green fruit, in autumn, 
leafless, an exquisite form silhouetted 
against the sky, in winter, charming 
with ice and snow clinging to its 
branches, sparkling in the sun and 
moonlight. 

The apple is probably the most 
nourishing and healthful of all fruits. 
We recall the old saying, ‘“‘An apple a 
day, will keep the doctor away.” It 
contains a large amount of sugar, is 
rich in vegetable acids and is antiseptic. 
In the Old World it is one of the most 
valued and most essential articles of 
food,—considered as nourishing as 
bread, and more so than potatoes, 
while baked apples take largely the 
place of meat among the poorer people. 

The fruit tree is both decorative and 
food producing and has a distinct value 
everywhere, in the city, as well as in the 
country. 

During the summer vacation, in 
many schools, a supervising teacher 
visits regularly the gardens of pupils 
taking summer work, and full credit is 
given for work done and the pup)! 
realizes a. considerable amount from 
sales of the produce, Tree culture is 
thus scientifically carried on; this is 
especially true in rural districts. 

Among young apple trees are culti- 
vated currants, gooseberries, and rasp- 
berries (blackberries are too rampant). 
The land is thus profit yielding while 
the trees are attaining their growth, and 
after that, when shade interferes, the 
interplanted berry bushes are removed. 
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varieties, 


Another group of smaller 


as cherries, plums, etc., have vegetables 
between the rows and the cultivation 
and fertilizer for the vegetables helps the 
trees as well. 

Trees suffering from disease or age 
are saved and given a new lease of life by 
pruning, spraying, tree-surgery, graft- 
ing, or budding. 

Fruit tree culture is a science and 
never ending in possibilities and sur- 
prises. Think of the wonders Burbank 
has accomplished. 

Improved varieties of most fruits are 
grafting. 


obtained by budding or 


Shade trees are grown from seed, but 
fruit trees grown from seed are inclined 
fruit: 


to revert to a wild and inferior 


particularly is this true in cold climates 


and unfavorable soils. Only closely 
related kinds can be grafted success- 
fully. The peach cannot be grafted on 


the apple; but one kind of apple is 
Stone fruits, as 


best 


grafted upon another. 
the cherry, peaclr, etc., are prop- 


agated by budding. Occasionally 
budding is employed for pears, apples, 
and oranges. 

For a small yard dwarf trees are best. 
They are more easily grown and cared 
for and a greater variety of fruit is 
possible in the limited space by reason 


of the increased number of trees that can 


The 


be accommodated dwarf pear 





tree is obtained by grafting or budding 
the pear on a quince bush; the dwarf 
peach tree by grafting the peach on 
small plum stock; the dwarf apple by a 
choice kind of apple and the wild crab. 
Both roots and branches of dwarf trees 
are pruned to prevent too much growth 
the 


over six feet to 


of wood and to increase fruit. 
Dwarf trees rarely are 
They are kept the 


desired height by pinching off the buds 


eight feet in height. 


at the ends of the top branches; ane 
rounding in form, by pinching off th 
buds at the ends of the branches on the 
sides. They are decorative in appear- 


ance at any time, but in blossom are 


like ornamental shrubs. Almost every 


Their 


raised and brings 


nurseryman carries dwarf trees. 
fruit is the choicest 
the highest price. 
While these trees are growing, flowers 
between them, 


are often cultivated 


creating a charming effect. If a more 
practical output is desired, vegetables 
are used for the interplanting. 

In Kurope many of these trees are 
trained flat against wire supports placed 
about two feet from the garden wall o1 
side of the house,—just far enough from 
the wall not to touch it when in fruit. 
These must have a sunny exposure and 
be protected from prevailing winds. 
There was an old custom in Europe 


of taking twigs from the trees on St 





——— 
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Barbara’s day and placing them in 
water. They blossomed three weeks later 
at Christmas, and if there were many 
flowers, the next year’s crop would be 
abundant, otherwise there would be 
but little fruit and that which they had 
must be used more sparingly. 

The art teacher who has an attractive, 
food-producing garden in this time of 
war, benefits more the community in 
which he lives than by the picture he 
paints, or the textile he block-prints. 
His neighborhood needs the example, 
the help,—the pupil needs instruction 
and encouragement. . 

“It is not too much to predict that out 
of this great struggle a great art will 
arise, a truly representative art, in 
which all our people shall participate, 
each one giving the best that is in him; 
an art which shall inspire future genera- 
tions and influence them to higher and 
greater ideals, ’’ says Breckenridge Long, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State. 

Cannot gardening become such an art 
and one which all the people practise? 
We are learning to cultivate the soil as 
never before, but raising vegetables and 
gardening are two different § things. 
Gardening is an art and has been 


through the ages. Let us have food- 
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producing gardens but make them 
beautiful as well—a fine art for all the 
people. 

In Springfield, Ohio, the children of 
the Sixth Grades studied the various 
questions involved in the planting and 
care of trees. The teacher asked for 
compositions on a selected step in tree 
cultivation. The following was chosen 
from a number that were submitted 


Trees should be obtained from a nursery 
the nearest to your orchard, so as to have thi 
best climatic conditions The trees may b 
planted in the fall or in the spring. Generally 
the trees planted in the spring do better 
Trees should be planted in rows set tal 
enough apart that when full grown there is 
some space between the tops No trees should 
touch each other's tops The holes should be 
dug large enough to uccommodate the roots 
If any of the trees have bruised roots when 
taken from the nursery, they should be 
carefully cut 


A laver of loose soil should be put in the 
bottom of the hole, and the tree placed in the 
hole. Then another layer of soil which should 
be watered. The remaining soil should be 
packed softly around the tree to keep in the 
moisture. If the roots are thin the limbs 
should be cut in a little according to the roots 
because there would be too many leaves f 


the roots to supply with moisture 


Cha les Zu cy 
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Department of Costume Design 


Conducted by 


ANNA L. 


THE SUBJECT IN HIGH SCHOOL 


TREATMENT OF 


TO matter from which of the many 
4 ‘possible angles one approaches the 
subject of Art in Dress, several un- 
mistakable facts stand out that limit 
or condition the approach. 

In High Schools the amount of time 
that may be given to the subject, the 
correlation that happens to exist be- 
tween the study of art principles, and 
the application of them in the same or 
the 
economic circumstances of the pupils 


other departments, and social- 
composing the class, are usually the 
facts of main importance to be con- 
when course in 


sidered planning a 


Costume Design. The secondary facts 
to be considered are those which relate 
to the amount and quality of informa- 
tive and suggestive material available 
for class use. Books, photographs, and 
illustrations that deal with the history of 
dress and its accessories are necessary. 
Illustrative material dealing with tex- 
tiles, laces, jewelry, and other acces- 
both 
design and craftsmanship is desirable. 


sories from the viewpoints of 


A pleasant relationship with local mer- 
chants who will amicably co-operate by 
frequently providing samples of material 
that are on the current market, as well 
as a connection with a Museum that 
will provide an opportunity to study 
materials which once upon a time were 
procurable in the markets of the past, 
will prove valuable. A discriminating 
judgment only is required when deciding 
upon the main facts. A large enthusi- 
asm and a lavish expenditure of time, 


thought, and energy is imperative if 





COBB 


success depends upon the secondary 
facts. 

Like all other decorative arts, costume 
has evolved out of origins and through 
survivals that have had their being and 
growth in the natural needs of men and 
women plus a peculiar instinct, demand- 
ing satisfaction, for self ornamentation. 
The latter is explainable in many differ- 
ent ways according to the mental bias 
of students of human nature, and one 
must be such a student if one is to 
succeed as a designer of clothes. 

The 


ventions of dress acquire a changed 


customs and consequent con- 
significance when they are considered as 


evolutional processes rather than as 


isolated or capricious expressions of 
certain times and localities. Likewise 
when studied as either outgrowths of o1 
as influences upon industry and trade, 
interest in them is intensified although 
latter 
remain either obscure or superficial to a 


these aspects must necessari)\ 


certain extent. Only the larger com- 
mercial movements which can obviously) 
be related to other historical and politi- 
cal activities can be studied with an 
assured understanding of the causes 
which determine the ceasing, shifting, or 
exploiting of certain industries in vari- 
We are too 
close to and too involved in our own 


ous countries and times. 


complex industrialism to be able to 
analyze and estimate accurately these 
causes and consequences as they exist 
The 


students of 


matter is for advanced 
and 


Some hint of them however 


today. 
sociology political 


economy. 

















COSTUME 21 1-8-15 ELIZABETHAN 















































ELIZABETH (1558-1603) and her court were devotees of fashion but grace of line was not 
deemed nearly so important as quantity of material and decoration. This is the ‘ Wire-and- 
whalebone”’ period, for these were needed throughout the costume. The Basquine, the tight, 
narrow, hard bodice of whalebone, terminated in a point at the waistline, large slashed or quilted 
sleeves protruded at the sides, and the vertugale, the enormous petticoat, fell out over hoops of 
iron, steel, and whalebone. Men’s bfeeches also were distended at the hips, and stuffed with 
hair, bran, or wool. Plumes, ribbons, and rosettes, laces, jewelry, and perfumes, were used in 
abundance by both men and women. 

THE MAN: Cap BG}; Triple rosette Rf, Gf, YYR2; Cloak BG]; Stripe YYR#, lining R& with 
trimmings Y7; Hose R$; Shoes YR¢#. 

THE WOMAN : Cap B#; Lappet Y7; Gown B#, Front of Bodice Y$; YRi;Slashingin Sleeve YRi. 
Petticoat Y$; Banding YR!; Edges of skirt, sleeve opening, ribbons, bag, beads, ete., PB#: 
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should be given to high school pupils in 
order to encourage the idea that demand 
may control the quality of supply if the 
demand is worthy enough to deserve 
popularity and propaganda. A respon- 
sibility for the creation and production 
that 
national art rather than merely a local 


of costume may be deemed a 
industry will thus be started and in 
course of the 
betterment of both art and industry. 


The interdependence of these which 


time strengthened to 


must be evident in our industrialism of 
the future if the latter is to be of worth 
in the markets of the world, depends to a 
large degree upon the appreciation for 
that relationship that can be aroused 
in our present day high school pupils. 
The opportunity for teachers of costume 
designing is indeed great and it is being 
met with a vigorous campaign of action 
that shows both sympathy and under- 
standing. 

The permanent value of art in dress 
will be better appreciated if a study of 
historic costume is made. To high 
school pupils the story of tattooing and 
painting of the person as practised by 
primitive peoples assumes a new signifi- 
cance when attention is called to the 
fact that fundamentally these decora- 
tions were usually good in pattern 
consistency with the anatomical. struc- 
ture of the body was the chief character- 
istic of them. 
well as a weird sort 


Ingenuity in design as 
of charm distin- 
guished them and for these reasons 
they serve suggestively as types for 
Note the influence of 
these savage decorations upon some of 


stage costumes. 


Bakst’s costumes. 

In sequence of idea if not in history 
the next type that it would be well to 
study will be the best in Greek art. 
Consistency as an element of Beauty in 
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dress designing is better manifested ijn 
Greek sculptures and early vase paint- 
ings than in any other form known to 
history. Harmony between the lines, 
proportions, and points of support of the 
Greek 
obvious, 


human figures and those of 


garments is perfectly also 
ingenuity of arrangement and attrac- 
tiveness of decoration are pleasantly 
obvious. To emphasize the value of 
this application of consistency as a 
principle it would be well to regard for a 
short while the ugliness shown in the 
archaic and decadent Greek types where 
superimposed and superficial clothing 
destroys both harmony and rhythm. 
Again like other decorative arts, cos- 
three phases 
The first 
is usually a reaction to a new idea or im- 


tume displays at least 


within each historic style. 


pulse that is at odds with dying or cast 
off ones. The style retains some of the 
traits of the old but gradually emerges 
into a distinct new style which is ac- 
cepted as symbolic of the new thought 
This 


second phase is sooner or later followed 


as far as clothes can symbolize. 


by the third or decadent phase which is 
marked by feeble or flamboyant line 
and ornamentation according to the 
temper of the times. This repetition 
of birth, climax, and decay in historic 
styles finds duplication in the fashions 
which punctuate each style and which, 
while transitory, are nevertheless signifi- 
cant in the evolution of successive styles. 

The study of both will help teachers 
form ethical ideals of dress that should 
in turn aid in determining aesthetic 
standards. Our present day high school 
pupils, both girls and boys, need this 
training and the opportunity for it 
should not be ignored by any teacher. 
Study of the Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Oriental types of dress may well be 
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BOTH SPAIN and ITALY are given credit for the ruff which was adopted by all the civilized 
nations, by both men and women and in a large variety of forms, starched into prodigious height, 
or closely encircling the neck. There was also much variety in head-dress, the men, bonnets 
beplumed and rosetted, the women, wearing cauls, coifs, and hoods. As the century neared its 
close, the silhouette became more and more grotesque, the waistline unbelievably small, padding 
and pleats added in most unexpected places, ond surmounting all, the wide spreading, lace- 
trimmed ruff. 

THE MAN: Hat G#; Cloak G?; Lining Y§; Suit PB}; Bandings on these and on trunks, etc., 
Yt and YR? with touches of R$ and Gold; Hose: -Y§; Shoes Gj. 

THE WOMAN: Gown G§; Opening of Bodice and Petticoat Ri; Touches in banding, borders, 
etc., Y&. 
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neglected in favor of the early Medieval 
styles which again display consistency 
as well as fine simplicity of line and 
decoration. The story of textiles and 
the Goldsmith’s Craft well be 
introduced at this point. The 
that skins, ivory, bone, and crudely 


may 
part 
wrought metals have played in the 
pageant of dress through the primitive 
and the perfect Greek periods should 
preface the fascinating tale of silks, 
laces, jewels, and embroideries. Orien- 
the Hindu 
types may be used to illustrate their 


tal dress of Persian and 
rhythmic possibilities as well as their 
structural excellence in contrast to the 
farther East the 
Chinese and Japanese. The first group 


types of such as 


shows flowing lines. The second shows 
somewhat stiff 
the various historical styles should be 


ones. Silhouettes of 
studied early in the course mainly for 
the value they possess toward the under- 
standing of costume as a unit of design 
and for appreciation of line as an ele- 
ment in design. These may be traced 
or sketched and used after the manner 
of shadowgraphs—eliminating decora- 
tive details. 

Some knowledge of design in the 
abstract as well as of color in both 
theory and practice is presupposed to 
any course in applied design. Color 
and textile study in actual materials 
should also precede the direct appli- 
cation of dress problems to individual 
students. Prior to this phase of pre- 
sentation there should also be given a 
history of the origins and survivals of 


the details of dress. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


To counteract the effect of changing 
fashions which are often senseless and 
ugly and which depreciate the ethical 
and artistic standards of value that our 
young people should be taught to culti- 
vate, it would be wise to echo through 
the land the slogan “Magnificent sim- 
plicity in Dress.” 

To continue the study of historic cos- 
tumes several periods besides those 
mentioned may be considered as mani- 
festations of good line and _ structure. 
The best type of the Empire and Diree- 
torate of France, for example, of men’s 
dress in that time in particular, and also 
the 
Colonial days. 
Kast, the aristocratic type of the South, 


several types that dignified our 


The puritan type of the 


and the burgher type of Manhattan are 
all excellent examples of consistent and 
creditable art Many paintings of old 


masters—Holbein, for example—are val- 
uable for the study of lines that are 
simple and at the same time splendid. 
Peasant dress of the four quarters of 
the globe present fine structural and dec- 
orative qualities because they keep close 
to Nature’s needs and suggestions. Log- 
ically, instruction in the laws of design 
should accompany each step in knowl- 
The 


were 


edge and appreciation of costume. 
previous articles in this series 
planned for that purpose. The series 
of ten articles planned for next year 
will deal directly with methods of teach- 
ing principles and theories,—-with in- 
formative and suggestive material, and 
with problems that will be progressively 
usable in the classroom. These articles 
will be illustrated. 


During the past eight months the writer of this series of costume discussions has hoped that a mutual 
understanding of ideas and ideals regarding dress would be established with the readers of the ‘‘ School 


Arts Magazine.” 
firm it as a fact. 


Letters from various sections of the country seem to justify this hope and to con- 


In anticipation of the next series the writer requests successful teachers of costume design—and 


there are many 
work. 
requested. 





to submit criticisms and suggestions that will aid all teachers engaged in this important 
Courses of study, practical devices, methods of teaching and illustrations of results are also 
To be of full value these contributions should be immediate. 




















DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 DIVISIONS OF DESIGN 


THE FOUR DIVISIONS of design illustrate four distinct types of ornamentation. ‘The student 
of design should avoid creating motifs which intermingle these divisions. Once that a decoration 
is geometrical in its beginning all parts should bein relation. This holds good for any of the divisions. 
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Editorial Outlook 


; ET us not forget that we live in 


‘ 


pregnant and decisive times,” 
wrote Maurice Maeterlinck more than a 
ago. This 


cerned the conflict then existing between 


decade exhortation con- 
what was known as Spiritualism and 
Materialism, and the seeming emergence 
of man from the influence of one to find 
himself under the domination of the 
other. There were those who hoped 
that the opposition of the two forces 
the 


swung too far 


would hold the balance true but 


power of Materialism 


and wide and swept control aside. 


The cult of Efficiency, in its modern 
Materialism and 
while wholesome in itself, it soon became 


sense, was born of 
over-organized and then reduced to a 
mere machine in the promotion of all 
sorts of evil ambitions. There is such a 
thing as 
smothering human 
sourcefulness, initiative, and inventive- 


having too much _ system- 


intelligence, re- 


ness under a mass of forms, rules, and 
regulations. Human consciousness and 
will further civilization to its 


highest and best if the free use of these 


cannot 


qualities which are essentially of the 
spirit is shackled or their power for 
action stupefied. 

An increasing awareness to the mis- 
take of Materialism as an 
cultivating 


agent in 


Civilization has been 
aroused these last few years due to the 
has exacted during this 


world war and there is growing steadily 


penalties it 


a strong reaction 
towards the adoption of spiritual stand- 
ards by which to estimate Civilization’s 
course Maeter- 
linck’s words have emphatically a more 
potent significance today than they had 


and also speedily 


and advancement. 


a decade ago. Materialism as a fact in 
our daily existence will of course persist 
when peace is again our privilege. As 
a cult, however, it should perish for all 
time. The hope of humanity is that it 
may never again motivate peoples nor 
their leaders to dastardly and destruc- 
tive deeds. 

If as a recent writer states, ‘the real 
purpose of Life is Education 
and Education is the ability to sort 
things and attach to each its proper 
label,”’ then the 
hope for as a compensation of war must 


real Civilization we 
mean more than ever, spiritual evolu- 
tion; and real education should mean 
sensibility to human needs, satisfaction 
of human desires, and capacity to cor- 
rectly measure and evaluate the seem- 
ingly contentious claims of the material 
and spiritual sides of man. 

“Sorting and labeling”’ things seems 
to be a universal occupation these days. 
Ideas are being scrutinized as well as 
institutions and the discard heap of each 
Art and education 
are each receiving their share of atten- 
In- 


dustrialism, which necessarily will be 


grows daily larger. 
tion and will need more in time. 


systematized to the limit when peace is 
secured, will need the saving grace of 
Art to give it a place of honor within the 
real Civilization we are now planning 
and hope to perpetuate when the sorting 
and labeling is over. 

Each every 
America should quicken therefore to 
their responsibility for securing to in- 
dustry the ennobling quality of Art in 


and art teacher of 


its output that will dignify it, make it 
best efforts, and 
prove its own compensation— materially 


worthy of labor’s 
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THE EIGHTH in a series of Southern Plant Drawings by Ellsworth Woodward. 
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in profit as well as spiritually in happi- 
hess. 

A sorting and labeling of teachers may 
be necessary too. New conditions must 
be met and managed by new leaders 
unless former leaders react conspicuous- 
ly well to new motives, at least, if not 


OFFERINGS OF THE 


There is no hint of ‘‘conservation”’ in the 
wealth of opportunities offered this season by 
From the Pacific to the 
activities 


the summer schools. 
Atlantic 
undiminished by the prevailing war time con- 


come announcements of 
ditions. 

Those who are fortunate enough to be in the 
vicinity of the Pacific Coast may spend a 
vacation in recreation, study, and outdoor life 
at the Rionido Summer School of Fine and 
Applied Arts under the inspiring leadership of 
Pedro J. 
they may go to Berkeley where the University 
of California offers its usual courses, including 


Lemos and Lorenzo P. Latimer; or 


those of fine and applied art, and where the 
California School of Arts and Crafts holds its 
usual summer session. At Carmel-by-the-sea 
the State Normal of San Jose offers courses 
in drawing and handicraft and at Palo Alto, 
Stanford University will have its first summer 
session to be open for twelve weeks in two six- 
week sections. 

Those teachers to whom the Middle West is 
accessible will find at Chicago several good 
schools from which to choose. Among them 
are the Chicago School of Industrial Art with 
Hugo Froehlich at its head, The Applied Arts 
Summer School, directed by Florence H. Fitch, 
and the Summer School Art Institute offering 
a wide variety of interesting courses. 

At Cincinnati, the Art Academy has a ten 
weeks’ summer term at Eden Park under the 
direction of Joseph H. Gest. 

A little farther East one may attend the 
School of Arts and Crafts at Chautauqua, New 
York, where the usual courses are offered 
under the direction of Royal B. Farnum with a 
corps of able assistants. At Saratoga Springs 
the Skidmore School of Arts will have a sum- 
The New York School of Fine 


mer session. 
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to new methods, in Education. Prin- 
ciples and not processes are the vital 
things that need sorting at this time of 
transition. When an understanding is 
reached regarding principles American 
inventiveness may be trusted to provide 
processes and to label them correctly. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


and Applied Art, of which Frank Alvah Parsons 
is Director, will have its summer session at 
the regular winter quarters of the school where 
the facilities for carrying on high class work 
are complete. Those who wish to study jewel- 
ry and metal work will find an opportunity to 
work at Woodstock, N. Y., under Robert Dulk 
At Philadelphia one may take advantage of 
the many helpful courses offered at the School 
of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum 
where Otto F. Ege is the Instructor in 
Charge. 

A vacation at Burlington-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain may be profitably spent at the Summer 
School of the University of Vermont, or if 
one prefers the hills, The Berkshire Summer 
School of Art at Monterey, Mass., offers al- 
luring possibilities. The Editor of Tue ScHooi 
Arts MAGAZINE has been added to the faculty 
at this school 

On the Atlantic Coast one may enjoy the 
delightful atmosphere of The Commonwealth 
Art Colony at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, where 
and recreation be combined with 


rest may 


courses in art, music, and French during the 
months of July and August. To those who 
are interested in Landscape and Figure Paint- 
ing and Life Drawing a four weeks’ course 
under Mr. Eben F. Comins at East Gloucester, 
Mass., would prove a rare and beneficial ex- 
perience. 

It is impossible in the small space at our dis- 
posal to mention all the good summer schools 
from which our readers might derive benefit 
or to give an adequate conception of the variety 
the exceptional 
qualifications of the specialists who constitute 
the faculties. A careful perusal of the adver- 
tising columns will give much additional in- 


of courses available, or of 


formation. 
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THE NINTH in a series of Southern Plant Drawings by Ellsworth Woodward. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successtul l 


} eSSONS for this De partment, especiall J 

from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticor 
The text in this department is arranged to present the problems sequentially, beginning with the 

high school and continuing down through the grades —EDITOR 





DIVISION OF DESIGN. The engraving 


on page 147 by Pedro J. Lemos of Stanford 





University will help students of design in more 
readily recognizing distinct methods of creating 
design. Too often decoration on china, 
book-covers, ete., are a conglomeration of 
different methods,—parts being conventional, 
others naturalistic, ete. Unity, the great law 
of design, demands that asimilar treatment of a 
Nature motif be alike throughout a given 
decoration. Definitions of the four divisions 
are defined by Mr. Lemos as follows: 





Naturalistic design is arrangement of the subject in 


realistic form, but in pleasing proportions within a given 








space Simplification of parts and values further decora- 
tive feeling 
Conventional design is arranged by taking flowers or 


natural objects, and setting aside any accidental varia- 


tions, typical lines and forms are used in repetition 





Symmetrical shapes and bi-symmetric arrangements are 





largely used 
Geometric design is where purely geometric straight 
patterns and the like are used. Structural requirements 


such as loom weaving require that all forms be reduced 


Ww 


but little or no resemblance to the original, but is an Isis 


interesting decoration. In abstract design there are 


to straight edges and along certain directions. Straight 











lines add much strength to motifs and for this reasor 





geometric forms are used often for decoration other than 
as a requirement to tl ipplication of design to certain 
materials 


Abstract design is where the natural form is used as a 











greater possibilities of individuality being disp!ayed, and 











at the same time, danger of “‘freakish"’ results by ex- 
aggeration of ideas BY HELEN DAVIES, CENTRAL HIGH, 
ae —_ , \ .POLIS 
PLANT LIFE. In many sections of our LINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
country the fig tree and its fruit are unknown and should also arouse enthusiasm for the 


It will be a surprise to many folks interested in decorative possibilities within our America 


design to see how wonderfully suggestive its  forestsand gardens. Our wealth in this matte 
forms are of some of the oldest and best histori- is immense, and right use of this wealth should 
cal patterns, The study of the fig shown on make us supreme in the field of industrial art 
page 449 is the eighth in the series of Southern The ninth of this Southern Plant Life series 


Plant Life contributed by Professor Ellsworth by Professor Woodward will be found on page 
Woodward, Director of Art, Newcomb College, $51. This drawing of ¢ ‘andytuft shows a delicacy 
New Orleans. Knowledge of this plant should — of form as well as a fine vigor of growth that 
increase interest in designs that could be isan admirable combination in the production 
worked out because of its many suggestions of good strong design. Teachers and students 
for line and shape arrangements. Drawings interested in creating a type of design expres- 
such as this should quicken attention to the sive of American spirit would do well to study 
variety of beautiful material that Nature these home plants that are without question 
lavishly 


bestows upon all parts of our country as beautiful as any to be found anywhere 
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A PLATE of single motifs and their adaptations as worked out by Miss Louise Tessin, Napa, Cal. 
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SPRING FESTIVAL PROGRAM. Charm 


of composition and color distinguishes the 
program cover shown on page 452. It was 
designed at Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 


duction to the entertainment 


and proved a most satisfactory intro- 


DESIGNS that are to be 
versed in order to fit into some definite shape 


repeated or re- 


may be hastened as to production by the use 
of a mirror to assist in selecting the desirable 
spot or line where repetition or reversal should 
find” 


designs but they do aid in determimng new 


be made. Mirrors do not actually 


arrangements once a successful motif has been 
made. There are other advantages in using a 
mirror when designing as the plate of single 
motifs and their adaptations reproduced on 
page 453 will show. These are sent by Miss 
Louise Tessin of the Napa High School, Napa, 
California, who also writes of the process as 
follows: 


The problem of making a design, a border for instance, 
with perhaps a separate motif or corner to match, seems 
most impossible in many instances for the student who 
lacks imagination and the ability for invention, and 
usually he will make a mountain out of a mole hill of the 
problem, when in reality itis not difficult at all. Take for 
example the flower and turned leaf design in the upper 
left hand corner of the illustration. The drawing may 
be conventional or geometric, or even left in its realistic 
form. By holding a mirror against it (Fig. 2) a sym- 
metric design is produced. With every move of the 
mirror a new design is created. These may be used 
separately for decorative work, or if combined as in 
Fig. 4 (taken from motif 3) can be turned into borders 
The question of corner designs to match the borders is 
solved by holding the mirror at 45° angle to the line of 
direction of the border. In this case also many corner 
designs may be produced to match the same border 
(Fig. 4) by holding the mirror above the border, parallel 
to line at base. The border with the drop design (Fig. 8 
which could be used most conveniently for the top and 
between panels was produced from corner (Fig. 7 
This method of designing may be adapted for many 
problems, including interior decoration and embroidery, 
as in dresses, where collar, cuffs, and belt must have 
relative designs. 

In order to reproduce the reflection in the mirror on 
paper, draw a line at the base of the mirror across the 
design 
up to the mirror line 


Then make a tissue paper tracing of the design 
Trace the latter down on another 
piece of paper,—reverse tissue paper and trace down 
again with mirror lines touching 

POTTERY DESIGNING and Craftsman- 
ship has always been an important artistic 
achievement of nearly. all peoples in all times 
Commercially, America is being aroused to the 
possibilities of an interesting product from its 
own materials by its own artist craftsmen 
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THREE EXAMPLES OF THE BEAUTIFUL WORK 
DONE AT THE WELLER POTTERY. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


The schools of certain sections of our country 
are also alive to the need of study and work 

















PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 3% ITALIAN BROCADE 


ONE OF THE FORTY photographs of museum textiles and furniture taken by Miss Jean Corser 
of the High School of Commerce, -Cleveland, Ohio. A collection of such photographs would be 
invaluable in the school alphabeticon to use as a stimulus to improve the design produced. 
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4 TYPICAL HOME OF 
MOUNTAINEERS 


KENTUCKY 


along the lines of this industry if American- 
made pottery is to be distinctively fine as an 
art product. Ohio is particularly rich in the 


clays which are usable in this ancient craft 


and its many modern factories for its produc- 
tion give evidence of the awareness of the 
The pho- 


tographs of Weller Pottery produced at Zanes- 


State to its value as an industry 


ville, Ohio, which are reproduced on page 454 
illustrate the excellence of design and construc- 
tion which is distinguishing modern American- 
The following, taken from a 

Miss Florence M. Pettee, 
formerly Director of Art at Montclair, N. J., 
was written after a visit to Ohio Potteries and 


made pottery. 
contribution by 


will stand as a statement of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by many teachers in the past and of 
their hopes for the future. 


While the great ocean lanes are still choked with 


merchant-marines whose bunkers contain food and 
necessities, and while the lands across the sea have been 
turning their many-sided industries to the futherance of 
war, Americans have begun to appreciate what America 
has to offer within her own borders. Surprise after 
surprise has finally caused us to admit that most of us 
ran abroad before we learned the ABC's of home art 

Keramics hAve at last come in for fuller recognition 
Within a few years the Arts and Crafts movement has, 
bit by bit, produced, through the medium of education 
and some isolated studios, pottery commensurate in the 
field of keramics with Mission furniture in the field 
formerly reserved for those aristocratic English patricians 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Chippendale 

All the while with the exception of the products of 
Mr. Theodore Haviland, most of us regarded with ques- 
tion many of the so-called commercialized contributions 
within the field of keramics 


selection for schoolroom decoration, and more specifically, 


The problem of careful 


for those still life studies which enter into the art courses 
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of most secondary schools, was a difficult one to circum 
navigate. It meant a slow, careful, bit-by-bit, and 
year-by-year search. It meant digging into the litt 
Italy of various cities for a picturesque wine-bottle, a 
stunning raffia-wrapped flask or vase form from Japan or 
farther, or it meant the rare good fortune of stumbling 
upon some precious relic of our Colonial days. Once ina 
while, by accident. mayhap, Boston contributed at a 
bargain rate a rich old squatty bean-pot, Portland dug 
up some attractive shape from her native clay, Kansas 
City lured us with some colorful and really fine bit, and 
so by dint of long journeys and a beaming chance, our 
collection progressed artistically. 

Certain art-shops gathered together school collections 
which they tabulated in a business-like way with a cut 
of the choose W hile 


these collections contained attractive bits 


shapes and colors possible to 
many otf 


most of them did not run much of a gamut in shape 


riotous color, varied decoration, and unique glazing 
Perhaps, with the exception of certain Pueblc districts 
New Mexico and Arizona, there is hardly i more 


osmopolitan storehouse for keramic treasures than th 
be encountered in a low-browed salesroom within the 
shadow of a great pottery plant in Ohio. It is a tribut 
t\ American ingenuity for turning out tor the masses 
by An heretofor« 


erican processes, shapes which have 


} 


been reserved for the traveled and monied connoisseur 


TEXTILE DESIGNS. 


from a photograph of an Italian brocade shown 


The reproduction 


on page 455 is one of a series of forty photo- 
graphs of Museum material made by Miss Jean 
Corser of the High School of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the purpose of arousing 


Commerce, 


enthusiasm for beauty in industrial designing 
on the part of the pupils who are under her 
instruction. The use of illustrative material 
of this quality should stimulate appreciation 
of the possibilities that are open to teachers to 
contribute to the future commercial interests 
of our country by teaching pupils under the 
influences of the best that has been produced in 
the past. 


HISTORIC COSTUME. 
sixteenth in the 


The fifteenth and 
Historic 
plates contributed by Miss Eudora Sellner are 


series of Costume 


shown on pages 443 and 445. These complete 
the series which has proven so helpful that 
teachers have not been satisfied with one copy 
for their Alphabeticon of reference material 
but have requested reprints. The first eight 
in the series have already been reprinted as 
Costume Packet No.1. The last eight will be 
reprinted in like manner as Costume Packet 
No. 2. 


SCHOOL 


Miss Sellner will contribute to Tue 
ArTS MAGAZINE 
series of costume design plates which promise 
to be “different”? from anything heretofore 
published and extremely helpful to teachers. 


next year another 
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DESIGNS for “blue-and-white” bedspreads such as are woven by southern mountaineers 
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THE SECOND 
MADE BY 


TEXTILE WEAVING 
again on page 456 are reproduced some fine 
of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee Mountain women 


On page 455 and 
examples of the ‘Fireside Industries’”’ 


who come under the instruction or influence 
Berea, Ky. A 
done at this institution 
in teaching these mountaineers to discover the 


of Berea College, wonderful 


work is’ being 
resources within themselves. From an address 
Hamilton W. Mabie in 
1915, it is a pleasure to quote the following: 


given by February, 
‘Berea College is to enable the mountaineers 
to discover America. A great many of us live 


in America, but have not discovered it. 
America is not simply a geographic expression ; 
it is not, thank God, simply a commercial 


expression; it is not even an educational ex- 
pression; it is a great human expression; and no 
one can understand America, and no one can 
discover it, who does not get behind all the 
reports of its material conditions and its 
material prosperity, and behind its institutions 


of all sorts, into the spirit of the country and 


its ge nius,’ 





ILLUSTRATION OF DRAWINGS OF 
GLADYS SHAUWERKER 


HISTORIC PERIOD CHAIRS 


In adapting school work to community 
needs under the guidance of scholarly and 
humanitarian leaders Berea College is develop- 
ing the creative and artistic instinets of house 
workers and at the same time helping them to 


This 


ideal one that educational institutions every- 


economic betterment purpose 1s an 
where should adopt and pursue 

PERIOD CHAIRS. 
ings of historic period chairs made by Gladys 
Shauwerker of The Cleveland School of Art 
The first 


reproduced in the May number. 


\ second set of draw- 


is shown on page 458 group was 
These draw- 
ings were made for the purpose of studying the 
development of chair designing and has special 
interest in its relationship to other work in the 
interior decoration class of the school 


AMERICANIZATION © of 
alien residents who are hoping for citizenship 


our adopted 


in common with native Americans is now 


recognized as a duty that ean be performed best 
The 


plan as worked out in Pittsburgh is undoubted- 


by those in general educational work 


ly a fine one and itisa pleasure to quote from a 





COSTUME DESIGN 21. 8-19-20-22-23-31 AMERICANIZATION ENHIBIT 


A FEW of the beautiful things exhibited in Pittsburgh, at the Americanization Exhibit 
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statement of the experiment that has been sub- 
mitted by Miss Anna Woodside, President of 
the Phoebe Brashear Club, which took an 
energetic and valuable part in making the 
scheme a success 

When Mr. Marvin F. Scaife asked the Phoebe Brashear 
Club to undertake the organization of an exhibit 
needle and bobbin laces, historic costumes, and han¢li 
crafts, Which our foreign population had brought fro 
their homelands, we felt that we were given an unusua 
opportunity, asa club, to doa bit of work which would be 
very far reaching in its socializing influence 

With the help of Mr. Robert Harshe, Assistant Dire 
tor of Carnegie Institute, and Mr. C. Valentine Kirby 
Director of Art in the Pittsburgh Schools, and his super- 
visors, We Were enabled to organize our exhibition, prot 
ing by those held in other cities 

rhe plan was to have the exhibit in two distiact parts 
one under the direction of Mrs. William Thaw, Jr 
which should have as its source the wonderful priv 
collections known to be in the homes of many Pitts 
burghers 

The other was to be under the care of the Phoe 
Brashear Club, which should cull the best things dis 
played at loca! public school exhibitions 

Dr Wm Mehard Davidson, Superintendent of 
Schools, gave his hearty approval of our plans and offered 
to help us in any way possible Committees wer 
formed, consisting of the Principal, Kindergarten Dir 
tor, and Phoebe Brashear Representative in each ele 
mentary school building, who were to have an exhibition 
and entertainment best suited to their district lhe 
children were told to ask their parents to look into their 
old trunks and see if they had any curious things fror 
the “‘old country,’’ costumes, woven things, hand-made 
laces and embroideries, quaint old jewelry, brass an 
copper arti les, and very old dishes The response Was 
amazing, especially in the districts thickly populated 
with foreigners Things were brought which had not 
seen the light for years and were exhibited with the 
greatest pride The entertainments were equally suc- 
cessful In one of the largest schools, the entertainment 
Which consisted of patriotic speeches, folk dances, and 
music had to be repeated to accommodate the crow i I 
three thous ind people who responded to their invitations 

Mr. Kirby and Mr. Harshe visited most of the eighty 
preliminary exhibits and marked the things which were 
to be sent to Carnegie Institute for the final exhibition 

It would be impossible to describe in a short article the 
wonderful things which comprised our’ exhibition 
Peasant costumes from many countries, woven bed- 
spreads, samplers, shawls, laces, quaintly dressed dolls 
copper cooking utensils, brass candle-sticks, things which 
because of association could never be replaced were 
lent willingly, This fact alone shows the confidence the 
foreigners have in the teachers of our schools, and makes 
us feel that they do indeed want to become good Amer- 
icans. Students from the Margaret Morrison School 
demonstrated all kinds of lace making and weaving at 
looms, at intervals during the exhibitions. and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh had students working at jewelry 
ind the potter’s wheel. The students were dressed in 
peasant costumes ind i1dded greatly to the interest in 
the exhibition 
The Phoebe Brashear Club feels that not only 


njoyment from seeing these wonderful things, but the 
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EXAMPLES of the work done at the Central High School of Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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POSTERS MAD} 





BY SMALI 


stimulus toward producing finer things in the minor arts 
which should be the outcome of this exhibition, has amply 
repaid them for their efforts rhe socializing influencs 


has undoubtedly been one of its marked advantages 


} f 


Art is a language common to all pe ople s, and the art of 
needlework is especially dear to the hearts of all thrifty 
housewives 

The impression one gets from the exhibit as a whol 
18 its absolute sincerity The things displayed do not 
have to be “‘judged.”’ They have been accepted as good 
for generations, and guarded and cherished because 
stood the me test 


their art quality They have supre 


of time The utter lack of timidity in the use of color 


ind ornament is refreshing, in contrast to the somewhat 


stilted attempts to be restrained which hampers our 


American produc ts Each article displayed takes one 
back to the atmosphere in which it was produced, to 
Russia, to Finland, to sunny Italy Some one has said 
that next to a common language, common Art is the 


greatest socializing force, but the director of one of our 
widely known settleme nts said in attending one of the 
school exhibits adjoining his settlement that he and Mrs 
Blovinsky had learned to speak a common language and 
to him she was a scrub woman and nothing more and 


At this 
exhibit, however, he found that Mrs. Blovinsky had the 


was engaged in this capacity at the settlement 


most wonderful fingers that had planned and woven the 
most perfect textiles and exquisite laces. Should im- 
migration and commercialism kill this rich gift of instinc- 
tive response to beauty, or should we as Americans, as- 
similate the best that has been brought to us and help 


carry the heritage of the past? 


CHILDREN 














IN THE ROCHESTER, N. Y., SCHOOLS 


POSTERS OF BIRDS, Boats, 
other things that delight children are 


butions of the little ones ot Rochester, N \ 


Fruits, and 


contri- 


The fourth and fifth grade children sent those 
shown on this page. The vigor shown in the 
drawings and lettering demonstrates the ad- 
visability of selecting topics well within their 


childish 


perience or imagination 


interest as well as within their ex- 


\ CIRCUS PARADE never loses anything 
of splendor as the years pass but its significance 
may dwindle a trifle. To a child, however, 
it is always something which looms large in his 
experience and his imagination easily adapts 
itself to every possible exaggeration while his 
perception grasps all of its details The circus 
parade as seen in New Haven, Connecticut, 


must be ; 


magnificent affair if the crayon in- 
terpretations of it as shown on page 463 are to 
be received as facts. These illustrations were 
the work of very small people in the schools 
Almon H 
The spirit of circus parades as 
Animals 


which are under the direction of 
Wentworth. 
seen by children is well expressed. 
were never so huge and important and folks 
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THE CIRCUS PARADE AS DRAWN IN CRAYON BY GRADE CHILDREN, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


are never so many and magnificent as they are 
on circus days. These little people have seen 
and told the whole story. 

POSTERS. ‘See America First’”’ has for 
some time been a desirable slogan and has 
influenced, as all good slogans should, the pro- 
duction of excellent advertising art to speed up 
this propaganda. The Central High School of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., contributes the particularly 


well designed poster reproduced on page 460 
which was worked out under the instruction of 
Miss Gray. 

GREETINGS to the American Soldier were 
expressed in a beautiful way by pupils of the 
High School of Williamsport, Pa., where they 
planned and printed a booklet containing an 
original poem and decorated the cover with the 
excellent design which is reproduced on page 








A HANDY 


460. 
Rena Frankeberger who is Art Supervisor of 
the Williamsport Schools. The 
written by Helen Johnson Collins of the Class 
of 1920. 
Fisher of the same class, and the engravingdone 
by Richard Hoover of the Class of 1918. It is 
a pleasure to reprint the verses of the greeting: 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


In Seventy-six, the Minute men 


This work was produced under Miss 
verses were 


The drawing was made by Beulah 


Took down the trusty rifle when 

The call rang forth to make us free, 
And bought with blood our LIBERTY 
In Sixty-one, the Boys in Blue, 

A million strong, so staunch, so true, 
With dauntless might on land and sea 
Preserved for us our UNITY 

In Ninety-eight on San Juan Hill 

Our sons did well our pride fulfill 
Swept wrong away and gallantly 
Wrote on our flag HUMANITY. 

And once again they step to drum, 
From hearth and home, they come, they come, 
To serve and save for you and me, 
Our faith, our hope DEMOCRACY. 
Oh, proud the land forevermore 

Of these who fought and nobly bore 
Her cause, her flag, to victory 

And live in IMMORTALITY. 


POSE DRAWINGS. On page 
illustrations of the excellent work 
sketching that is being done at the Central 
High School of Minneapolis, Minn., under 


461 
in figure 


are 


POCKET CHECKER OUTFIT MADE 


SCHOOL 





BY GRADE CHILDREN, INDIANAPOLIS, LND. 


Miss M. Emma Roberts who is Director of Art 
Education for that city. 
particular fascination for high school pupils 


Pose drawing has a 


but the limitations of time usually imposes a 
certain restriction upon this work during class 
hours. It has been possible for many schools 
to organize clubs that meet after hours when 
those especially talented may cultivate their 
gift as well as increase their skill along this 
The results the Sketch 
Club which works under the direction of Miss 
Jean Thoburn of Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and which were sent to us 
recently were unfortunately expressed in 
mediums difficult to reproduce although ex- 
cellent whereby to interpret 
figures in action or repose. We take pleasure 
in quoting Miss Thoburn’s statement of the 
aims and activities of the Sketch Class under 
her guidance. 

Three years ago four or five students who had shown 


line. obtained by 


mediums 


as 


more than ordinary ability in their art work, met after 
school to draw from an interesting costume model ar- 
The afternoon’s work 
went so pleasantly and with such gratifying results that 
they “begged for more.’’ So it was that the Friday 
Sketch Class came into being in direct response to a 
keen interest in life drawing on the part of a few pupils 

an interest which has grown steadily ever since it began 
Membership has been confined to those who show suffi- 
cient talent and interest in the work. Consequently 
it has been a kind of reward of merit in the department 


ranged for by the instructor 
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JOKE BOOK, anb POST CARD ¢ ASE 


A CLIPPINGS CASE, 


IN INDIANAPOL 


both 


that my students have had, the aim has been simply 


Realizing the limitation in time and training 


to teach two important things: namely, how to secure 
with the right 
Models have 


with the idea in 


true proportions, and how to suggest 


degree of character the lines of action 


been chosen from the student body 
view of presenting some particular type of individuality 
Those 


who are 


such as an athlete, a gy psy, a | incer, a child, etc. 


who pose seem to enjoy it as much as those 


drawing them. The average time taken for the sketches 
has been twenty minutes 
Twice the interest has risen perceptibly,—when a 


demonstration sketch was made before the class by a 


former student who has since made his mark in the art 
the occasion when the class held its 
of When one 


that nineteen or twenty students are willing to spend their 


school, and again « 


first 


annual exhibition work considers 


Friday after-school time in this way, he can well be con- 
vinced all over again of the truth of what we all know 
that there is nothing quite so fascinating as human beings 
whether we draw them or just know them 

WAR SERVICE PROJECTS. A 
complete and interesting collection has been 
received from Miss Estelle Hayden, Assistant 
Supervisor of Art, Indianapolis, Ind. On pages 
464, 465 and 466, are illustrated a few that are 
peculiarly appropriate to Camp and hospital 


most 


needs and that show special inventiveness on 
the part of teachers and children. These war 
relief were carried on under the 
direction of Miss Fitch, Director of the Art 
Department. Miss Hayden of the 
problem as follows: 


activities 
writes 
‘ ° ° . . e 

“Intense vital interest in national affairs has 


made this year one of exceptional opportunity 
for motivating the work in art and handwork 


a) 
~ ne Lake hme 


Cay ot Came 





FOR THE SOLDIERS 
IND 


MADE BY GRADE CHILDREN 


Is, 


classes, and through the interest of children 
and teachers obtaining a large percentage of 
work of superior quality. 

‘ Searcely a week passes without a request for 
making patriotic posters and this year the 
kites made by third grade children are to carry 
the Bond,’ ~ £ 
in large black letters. 


message ‘Buy a or  & 


‘Early in the vear, in response to a request 
from the Indiana State Food Administration, 
the seventh and eighth grades and high schools 
entered into the state, wide contest for Con- 
servation, and slogans and posters which wer: 
later exhibited in the stores. 

“a the custom Indianapolis 
Public the Art Handwork 


classes to devote the month of December to the 


has been in 


Schools for and 
construction and decoration of Christmas gifts 
to be taken home by the children. This year 
with fathers, brothers, uncles, and friends in the 
service and every one eager to do his bit, 
teachers and pupils have co-operated very 
happily in turning Christmas problems into re- 
lief work for Red Cross and Y. M.C. A. centers 

“Most of the articles made were those pre- 
viously included in the Art and Handwork 
course, some slightly modified, others not at all 
Materials used were those furnished for the 
regular handwork problems supplemented by 
pictures and clippings from home. 

“Our aim was to give every child an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the patriotic work by 
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THE SOLDIERS. 


DOMINOES FOR MADE 
selecting a problem suitable for each grade and 
at the same time making it of educational and 
artistic value to the child as well as of practical! 
value to the men in service. 

‘The problems were as follows: 
checkers and dominoes 


Grades I and Il—Envelopes for 


Scrap books 


II—Stick printed paper and paste board 
dominoes in folded paper boxes 
Woven rugs of colored cotton warp 
combined to make small rugs for hos- 
pital bedsides. 

IlI— 6” knitted or crocheted squares for 
afghans. These were made from the 
bright wool yarns previously pur- 
chased for weaving designs on mesh 
cloth bags and table runners. The 
squares were put together by upper 
grade girls and teachers. 

I\ Folded paper cases filled with inter- 


esting post cards 
V—Paper and pasteboard clipping cases 
filled with jokes and cartoons 
VI—Blotter pads with stencilled ends for 
use in convalescent hospitals 
VII—Folding pocket checker boards made 
The 
equares were stenciled, or in printing 


of strawboard and cover paper. 


centers, block-printed on the press 
The checkers were small button molds 
dyed red and black 
VIII—12” checker boards of cover paper on 
strawboard with octagonal checkers of 
dyed cardboard. Sewed books con- 
taining jokes and cartoons. 

“The keen interest taken by the c!)‘ldren and 
the knowledge that they were worki:.¢ for the 
men in service has unconsciously ra:-*d the 
standard of their work so that the results *.«ve 
been exceedingly gratifying in quantity as we: 
as quality. 


BY 


GRADE CHILDREN INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


**Directions for the illustrated problems are 
as follows: 


Dominoes (Shown this page). Size 1 x 249" 


strawboards cut by Sth grade) Pattern for face of 


on 
card cut from 4" square paper. Face of card cut from 
manila or white drawing paper and pasted. Stick-print 
set in red as follows 


0-O0—1-0—1-2—1-3—-1-4—1-5—1-6 


2-0—2-2—2-3—-2-4—-2-5—-2-6 
3-0—3-3—3-4— 3-5 3-6 
4-0-—_4-4 —4-5—+4-6 
»-0—5-5—-5-6 

6-) 6-6 


Clipping Case Shown on page 465). All-over pasting. 
For jokes, cartoons, etc. Two strawboards approximate 
ly 44” wider and longer than envelopes to be used inside 
Cover the strawboard on the outside allowing not over 
Turn edges and miter 


Ingert tape for tying 


4” between boards for a hinge 


corners of cover paper. Line 
inside. Paste in envelopes with flaps facing inward 

Polded Post Card Case. (Shown on page 465.) 
when finished and folded 314” x 6” 
paper 10° x 14” folded in 2” 
on short edges. Allow 5%” 


a piece of construction paper 6” x 734” 


Size 
Use construction 
on long edges and again 3” 
in center for back. Insert 
to form a lining 
and pockets at the same time. Allow 5%” in center to 
coincide with outer back. Decorate with simple borders 

Joke or Cartoon Books. (Shown on page 465.) Using 
thin conatruction paper fold and cut into leaves 8” x 10” 
Fold again and stack into five sections of eight pages each 
Sew upon three tapes well spaced, using kettle stitch 


top and bottom. Paste super upon back of sewed 
sections to reinforce. Cut two cardboards 5” x 814" for 
backs. Space them 4” apart and back with book- 


binder’s linen pasted evenly and smoothly to hold backs 
together. Cover remaining parts of boards with con- 
struction paper allowing 4” on three sides for turning in 
Paste down end sheets of end sections as 
Decorate with lettering and a single suggestive 


and pasting. 
linings 
motif. 

Pocket Checker Board. (Shown on page 464.) Use 
dark cover paper for outside and light for squares. Two 
bow.de 644” x 3%” , margin %*. Binder's 


Hinge 4” 
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cloth for hinge, two strips 744" x 2”, one strip finished 
6%" x2". Pocket of paper 8x3”. Size finished 634% 
x 2°. Stencil board 4"%x 2%". Make hinge with cloth 
on each side. Cover outside of boards. Add pocket 
Paste on checked paper 

Envelope for Gheckers. (Shown on page 464.) Size 
finished 234” x 5”, Line envelope with super to strength- 
en. Checkers 44” squares cut to octagons or button 
molds colored—with sticks to make kings. 


TRANSPORTATION 
fascinating study of progression in 
strenuously active days and the end of its 
growth is not yet in sight. Observation of the 
present trend in traffic does not lessen our 
interest in the vehicles used in former days 
From a collection of illustrations sent to us 
from Pueblo, Colorado, that show an amazing 
intimacy with dozens of different kinds of vehi- 
cles, we have selected and mounted a few that 
are shown on page 468. The little folks of the 
second grade whose drawings these are, show 


continues to be a 
these 


fine observing qualities as well as an excellent 
ability to interpret what they see and remem- 
ber, or else what they imagine into ways and 
means of transportation out of descriptions 
them. Here is 
effective correlation with classes in Language, 
Geography, and History. 


read to a good chance for 


PAPER CUTTING. The Esquimo 
family on this page were cut and pasted by 
young people who are beginning the study of 





ESQUIMO PAPER DOLLS MADE BY KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN IN ROCHESTER, N. ¥Y 


geography. Brown construction and manila 


papers were used. Crayon helped along the 
growth of hair, the features of the face and a 
few of the lines that told of folds in clothing 
It was an excellent example of correlation and 
was worked out by the little folks of Johns- 
town, Pa. 


CURRENT ITEMS 


TWENTY-SIX SUBSCRIBERS claim the 
distinction of belonging to the original ScHoo. 
Arts Family. It may be interesting to our 
readers to know who they are. Here are their 
names: 


Mabel E. Clark, Hartford, Conn. 
Martha Welch, Morrow, Ohio. 
E. Anna Hanson, Norristown, Pa. 
Lorena Givan, Clarion, Pa. 

Katherine G. Sanders, Auburn, N. Y. 
Annie B. Parker, Reading, Mass. 

Fannie E. Kirk, Waterford, N. Y. 
Florence Regan, Athol, Mass. 

Grace Elliott, Everett, Mass. 

Mabel L. Dealing, Bangor, Maine. 

Mabel J. Chase, Newark, N. J. 

Kate J. Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 

Jennie B. Mackintosh, Logansport, Ind. 
Bessie C. Smith, Gardner, Mass. 
Sarah E. Jewett, Waltham, Mass. 


Abigail Dean, Rock Island, Ill 
Frances M. Beck, Jackson, Mich 
Lucy C. Bedlow, New Bedford, Mass 
Sister Mary Joseph, Fall River, Mass 
Abbie E. Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y 
Anne B. Chamberlain, Brookline, Mass 
Leilla A. Kelsey, Watertown, N. Y 
Helen L. Varney, Brunswick, Maine 
Cora E. Welch, Rye, N. Y. 

Anna C. Loring, Huntsville, Texas 
Alice B. Frazey, Urbana, Ill. 


These people have all been subscribers since 
the first issue, September, 1901. Although 
the original family is limited it isn’t too late 
to become a member by adoption. It is a 
good time to enter the family now for Tue 
ScHooL AkTsS MAGAZINE is planning to be 
more helpful than ever next year. 
in time to get the September issue 


Subscribe 


TRANSPORTATION 3 1-2 























METHODS of transportation illustrated by children in the Second Grade, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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“DRAWING IN THE SCHOOLS is called 
ontomake a distinctcontribution to the success 
of our aims in this world war. Pupils are 
asked to make posters for thrift, war savings, 
and war gardens. This service will vitalize 
your drawing and carry a message of great 
import into every home. Drawing can be 
used for the success of our country at war and 
can make our precepts more permanent and 
This is quoted from a 
leaflet prepared by J. Leo Fairbanks, Super- 


visor of Art for the Schools of Utah, in con- 


personal.”’ special 


nection with the National Poster Competition 
to aid teachers in working out posters. It 
contains information so definitely helpful that 
we wish we had space to reprint it all. Weare, 
however, glad to be able to quote a part of it: 

‘‘A poster is a placard to be posted in public 


places. Pictures are used on most posters. 
Why? Show clipping of some using printing 
only. Which are more attractive? 


oe 


Posters should make a strong appeal with- 
out being too bold: in fact, they should be 
tolerable, and refined. 
like all should, without 
giving a shock, cause us (1) to look (2) to 


To accomplish this 


harmonious, Posters 


good advertising 
remember (3) to decide 
they must conform with the following require- 
ments: 


“1. A margin is absolutely essential to 
give setting, dignity, isolation or separation. 
In other words, to frame it. 

‘2. Printed matter is for information, to 
bear a message, to convince, to say something. 
Usually the printing is in the most important 
place,—the visual center. Large letters should 
that ‘he runs 
Spaces between lines should be thinner than 
the height of letters. 


be used so who may read.’ 
If there is nothing above 
the printing it should go close to the upper 
marginal line. If there is nothing on the left 
the printing should begin with the left margin 
and extend all the way across the space. In 
other words, the printing should fill the space 
allotted to it. 

“3. Letters should be simple (see instrue- 
tions for each grade.) 

‘4. Tllustrations are to emphasize the 
idea, to attract attention, to interest the be- 
holder, to make people look. 

“Use only one illustration. It must be so 
large that it will fill the space allowed it. In 
fact it may be so large that it has to be trimmed 


£60 


Look 
Teachers must insist on pupils 
making the illustration large, and simple 
because often the child does not think of the 


to fit its space it advertisements for 


proof of this. 


mutual relationship of illustration, printing, 
and space to be filled. When working on his 
drawing he is concerned with it alone. He 
Often he 


Lead children to work out 


tries to show all there is to show. 
shows too much. 
only the essentials. Trim the original sketch 
and enlarge or reproduce only that part which 
is absolutely necessary. 

“5. There should be no empty or hollow 
spaces; neither should spaces appear crowded 
Interest lies between the two. This is what 
we call composition or arrangement. 

“6. Color is to give life, to make an appeal, 
Estab- 
lish harmony between marginal line and letters 


to cause it to look attractive or fine. 


by matching a note of color in the illustration 
“7. Finish is to satisfy, to add refinement, 

to make pattern rather than picture. 

should be 


Say only one thing, but say it 


“8. A single center of interest 
established. 
well. Everything in the poster should help 
out that one interest 

“9. Balance should be across and through 
the middle 

“ie 


makes it 


\ heavy outline around the drawing 
bolder, and reduces it to pattern 
If the lettering does not define the margin, a 


strong border line should be used 


“a Use large sheets of paper (about 
12x18 or larger) 1) Wrapping paper 
without wrinkles might be used with wax 


crayons. (2) Large sheets of manila paper 


with charcoal and water color are effective 
3) White paper and water colors are good 
(4) Colored paper with wax crayon or water 


make the 


Calsomine mixed 


color mixed with white to color 


opaque are attractive. 5) 
with hot color for 


makes admirable 


large posters but can be used only on heavy 


water 
paper. (6) Tempera colors, and oil colors, 
or even clay may be used to advantage in 
high schools and colleges.’ 


MINNEAPOLIS has not shirked her part 
in the great conflict, judging from the report 
of the Board of Education entitled “War 
Activities in Publie Schools, 
which has come to the editorial office 


Minneapolis 
A copy 
of their knitting song has also been received 


We reprint it below: 
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ART TEACHERS ATTENTION! It is a patriotic duty 
to use and to advocate the use of goods ‘Made in U.S. A.” 
For pens as : TE ~ ge For brushes 
white ink Snow Lhrte hud as a paint 
Art Dealers can supply you with half-ounce jar of “Snow 
White” with Miniature Palette and explanation of how to 
make all tint colorings for 25c. Every teacher should know 
Direct from manufacturer; 10c extra for mailing 
J. W. JOHNSTON, Fine Arts Building, Dept. $. Rochester, W. Y. 
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ART ACADEMY 
of CINCINNATI 


Summer Term, 10 weeks 

June 17th to August 24th 
In addition to studio work in the 
building, the wooded hills with out- 
lonk over the city and distant views 
offer innumerable motives for land- 
scape study. 
An important exhibition of current 
American art is accessible in adjacent 


Art Museum. For Catalog Address 


J. H. GEST, Director 
Eden Park, Cincinnati 











CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
ART CLASSES 


Drawing and Painting, Portrait 
and Costumed Figure, Anatomi- 
cal Sketch Class, Illustration 
and Etching, Commercial De- 
sign, Decorative Design in color, 
Outdoor Painting and 
Handicrafts, 


JUNE 24th TO AUGUST 3rd 


~ 


Address LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
California School of Fine Arts 


Affiliated College of the University of California 
Located California and Mason Streets 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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A 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KNITTING SONG 
PUBLIC 
“Over There’’) 


Or THE ScHOOLS 


(To the tune of 
Johnnie, get your yarn, get your yarn, get 
your yarn; 
Knitting has a charm, has a charm, has a 
charm. 
See us knitting, two by two. 
Boys in Whittier like it, too. 
Hurry every day, don’t delay, 
Make it pay. 
Our laddies must be warm 
Not forlorn, ’mid the storm. 
Hear them call from o’er the sea 
‘““Make a sweater please for me.’ 
CHorRUS 
Over here, everywhere, 
We 


It’s a sock or sweater, 


are knitting for the boys over there, 

Or even better 

To do our bit and knit a square 

Have a care in your share 

Of the work for the boys over there 

We'll work better, 

Each day do better, 

When we work for the boys in the trenches 
over there. 


THE STUDIO, an English publication, 
continues to arrive regularly at the editorial 
office. The March number contains four 


interesting articles beautifully illustrated not 
black and white but The 
leading article is about the landscape painting 


only in in color. 
of Henri Harpignies who was the last survivor 
of the Barbizon School. There are thirteen 
illustrations of his work, two of which are in 
color. There is also an article on the death of 
Rodin. 
standard of this English magazine has been 


kept 


It is a pleasure to note how the high 


up in spite of prevailing conditions. 


A PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS for Raffa 
Basketry has published by Gertrude 
Porter Ashley of the Society of Deerfield 
Industries, Deerfield, Mass 
hand drawings of patterns that introduce the 


been 
It contains free- 


principles upon which the development of a 
raffia basket are based. The technical problem 
of starting and continuing a design row after 
row until it is finished is solved for those who 
books for This 
portfolio supplements an earlier book published 
by Gertrude and Mildred Ashley which is 
entitled ‘“‘Raffia Basketry as a Fine Art.” 


depend upon instruction. 
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BIT OF INTERESTING 
NEWS. It is an extract from a letter received 
from Miss Louise Tessin, Head of the Art 
Department, High School, Napa, California 


HERE IS A 


“The monograms of the March issue of THE 
MAGAZINE created all sorts of 
The 
papers wrote the matter up Some 
time later I letter from a Mr 
Richard P. Hamilton, on board the U. 8. 58 


\V. Dakota, asking me if he could buy some, 


ScHOOL ARTS 
excitement both in school and in town 


received a 


or pay me to make some monograms for him 
He is in the service as a pattern maker, and 
makes stringed instruments for sale in his spare 
time. The boys on board buy them, and he 
inlays the various navy ensigns and mono- 
grams in wood on them. I made him quite a 
few, some plain and others elaborate, and sent 
them to him by return mail, stating that | 
considered it a privilege to do a service for an 
enlisted man in the service of my country and 
that I would make other designs for him if I 


could. I 


and tell me how he came by Tue Scuoou Arts 


asked him in turn to write a note 
MAGAZINE on board the war ship, when it is 
not a literary publication like other magazines 
sent to the boys. Last Saturday I received an 


answer. His sister, a sophomore at high 
school, had sent it to him together with other 
reading matter. He used one of the mono- 
grams I had made him, and instead of selling 
the instrument he raffled it off and made $150 
on it which in turn he gave to the Red Cross 
I feel that unknowingly I have done ‘a bit’ for 


my country 


HERBERT REYNOLDS KNIFFILN, Pro- 
fessor of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
of Pittsburgh 
become Director of Art for the Ethical Culture 
Society, New York City, where he will take 
Mr. 


Education at the 


University 
is severing this connection to 


up his duties in the fall. Kniffin is to 


give two courses in Art 
Summer School of the University of California 


this season 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE is planning 
a group of exhibitions relating to industrial 
art. These groups are to illustrate methods 
of art handicrafts and are being assembled by 
the Assistant Director, Robert B. Harshe, who 
has commissioned Pedro J 


Lemos to aid him 


in this educational feature. 
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Indian Baskets 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 


Ss. M. GILHAM 


Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale and Retail 








. PICTURESTUDY. Cho 








e of two topics for each grade, 
with helpful leaflet for the teacher. Let the children become 














familiar with really good pictu painted by the grea 
artists of the world. Informatior sts free on request. 
Sample Set of prints, with leaflet, 10 cent Complete 
catalogue listing 3,000 subjects, i 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 9 Boyd St., Newton, M 
a 
SS —— eS 


ee 


MUNSELI 


1 








This Book Explains the 
Munsell Color System 


Send for this free book. We will 
send you a sample box of Munsell 
crayons at the same time. 


WADSWOPTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
for the Munsell Color System 


Boston, Mass. 



































The Hope of the World 
Is in Its Children 


The year has been one of many changes in America. 
We felt at the beginning of the War that perhaps we 
might have to do without things that had been made on 
the other side of the water. As the War lengthened we 
gradually began to make these things for ourselves, and 
now at the end of our first year in the War we realize that 
never again will we be dependent upon the Old World for 
much that goes to make up our Industrial Life. 

In the years of reconstruction we are to be dependent 
largely upon the knowledge and activities of those who 
are now children. 

What are we to teach them? What kind of knowledge 
are they to have as a background for their life work ? 


THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 


plans to do its bit towards insuring Art in American Industry and Home 
Life by putting into the hands of teachers the very best material ob- 
tainable along the lines of practical art, and by instructing in methods 
and suggesting ways and means of securing to the children of America 
an opportunity to fulfil their destiny as guides and controllers of the 
Nation’s Industry and the World’s Commerce. 

The bulletin page “A Prophecy and a Promise”’ will tell you why 
and how our editorial staff proposes to meet its obligations to future 
Leaders and Workers in the contest for the supremacy of American- 
made products and at the same time assist them to achieve right and 
good living in their homes and environment. 

The Editor and Contributing Editors have each taken over a depart- 
ment which their exceptional experiences qualify them to manage in a 
practical way. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey made his choice of topic “Art in Relation to 
Printing’ as a response to repeated requests for aid in teaching this 
difficult but desirable subject. This illustrated series of articles will 
be based on Mr. Bailey’s own practical experience as a printer—it was 
his trade as a young man—and upon his experience as a teacher of 
printing art at the School of Arts and Crafts, Chautauqua, New York. 
The articles will give in definite systematic sequence the fundamental 
principles which govern the layout of every piece of printing. They 
will not only aid in class-room performance, but will also go far to 
develop appreciation for good printing—an element in these days, of 
success in business life. 
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Mr. Lemos is eminently qualified to direct the important matter of 
Design for American manufacturers. He possesses ability plus en- 
thusiasm which is an asset of incalculable value to every teacher who 
has faith in the genius of America’s youth to lead in the Nation’s on- 
ward march in industrial excellence and prosperity. 

Miss Ellis’ experiences as Organizer and Director of Art departments 
both in school and business life and her recent practical building opera- 
tions, have equipped her with special facility to discuss and explain the 
many problems involved in home-making and to instruct in various 
methods by which this subject may be made of vital interest to our 
young people. 

Mr. Ellsworth Woodward has been a pioneer and continues to be a 
strong enthusiastic worker in the field of American Art and Industry. 
His work is distinguished for its peculiar Native and National qualities, 
ones we hope to emphasize and encourage in our industrial products 
of the future. His contributions on “‘ways and means”’ to attain these 
qualities should be of great general value. 

Mr. Farnum’s wide experience in general art education and his more 
recent intensive interest in vocational experiments provides him with 
unusual advantages which he adapts to the needs of teachers in the 
grammar grades. Vocational training must be rightly directed if 
industrialism is to be fine as well as efficient and this department will 
be of special value to its readers. 

Miss Cobb has successfully edited the MaGazine during the past 
year and has at the same time enriched by practical contact with the 
trade her previous study and application of Art to Dress. Americani- 
zation of Costume is vital to our national interests—political as well as 
economic—and teachers should take advantage of the definite help 
this department will offer them this coming year. 

We are adding a new department which will interest many teachers 
who may not have been subscribers before. In a series of articles on 
Manual Training, Mr. Edward F. Worst, Supervisor of Elementary 
Manual Training and Construction Work in the Chicago Public Schools, 
will present and illustrate projects that have special vocational value 
for young people. These will be supplemented by advanced projects 
from other contributors. 

In every number of the MaGazine will be found articles of interest 
by specialists in various fields and a wealth of material from all over 
the country which will be put into the clearing house known as ‘Good 
Ideas from Everywhere.”’ Every teacher and all children should be 
given the chance offered by this section of the MAGAzINE to keep pace 
with the advanced thinkers and workers in the world of art education. 

The Davis Press, publisher of the MaGazine congratulates itself and 
the subscribers upon the fine co-operation it is receiving from the 
Editorial Staff in its efforts to give you the most complete and many- 
sided magazine possible as well as a most attractive and well printed one. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Published by The Davis Press, 25 Foster St., 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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PMSIA. *SUA\MER SE ION + Jutys-Auc2 COMMERCIAL ART PROBLEMS can 
Classes in Aesthetics -Normal Methods and the be made interesting and of community interest 
Supervision of the Arts -S — Design and Color even in the grammar grades. The pupils of 
Costume ? Design: Constr uctive Desia noc dd Gavin Te the fifth grades of the Palo Alto, California, 

Instrumental Drawing: -Ilminating schools have under the enthusiastic direction 


ADDRESS COA UNICATIONS TO O.F.EGE. INSTRUCTOR IN CHARGE of 
SCHOOL OF IN UE TR AL ART OF T THE PENNSY1L AN LA MULSCU \ 
BROAD AND PINE $ + PHILADELPHIA « 


Stella S. McKee made window cards and 
advertisements with lettering as well executed 





as the usual high school work \ group of 


ROBERT DULK gift cards displayed in one of the art shop 


2 windows was as artistic as much of the pro- 
Will conduct summer courses in 


DESIGN, JEWELRY, and METAL WORK 
at WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


FOR TERMS APPLY HIGH SCHOOL ART IN NEW YORK 
t-RT DULK No. 5 Ave., N. ¥.C. TOT ’ 
ROSERT DULE ®. 70 Sth Ave ¥.¢ MUSEUMS. An unusual compliment has 


been paid to the Art Department of the High 

FOR CRAFT WORKERS Schools by an invitation to exhibit their applied 
BASKETRY Send for free Catalog! ‘‘Every- art work in the galleries of the American Mu- 
MATERIALS thing for Basket Making.” f Natural 


seum of History and the Brooklyn 
Reeds, willow, chaircane, raffia. Indian ash splints, braided Museum The American Museum of Natural 
rush and straw, dyes and finishes, tools and books of 
, : History has recently installed the exhibition 
instruction. : . oe 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. of the high schools of Manhattan and Bronx 
36 Everett Street es Allston, Mass. in Forestry Hall on the ground floor of the 


fessional work surrounding them 











building. Many large cases exhibit the work 





of the several schools to advantage. Most of 


his comes from the girls’ classes and includes 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS os om i nd inclu 


embroidered and appliqued designs in great 
T T variety. The Brooklyn Museum on Eastern 
ITAUQU : 
C H A U A A Parkway has extended the use of the Main 
Courses Adapted to Rehabilitation of Gallery in the entrance hall. Dr. Haney 
Soldiers and for all teachers Director of Art 
JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16, 1918 
Appreciation Royal B. Farnum 
Basketry Anna J. Lamphier Pa Mt 
Book Bindinc Nancy Beyer tth. It will then be taken down and a fev 
Blackboard Drawing Royal B. Farnum days later a joint exhibition of the choicest 
Ceramic Decoration Mrs. Vance Phillips examples from all the contributing schools will 
Chair Seating Frank P. Lane hy 
Color Theory Mrs. Vance Phillips ar oe 
Costume Design Amy P. Morse Ame rica. | he Alliance has oft re d prizes 
Decorative Needlework Amy P. Morse aggregating $100 to the high schools which 
Grade & Rural Handwork Anna J. Lamphier can shown the best examples of Applied Art 
Jewelry & Copper Work Eugene Manchester 
Lace Making 3essie E. Merrill 
Leather Work May Byerly 
Lettering Louis H. Walden 
Modeling Ruth Sherwood 


Printing Louis H. Walden . T 
Public School Art Lucy S. Ward SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Photography Louis H. Walden AND LIBERAL ARTS 
Weaving Frank P. Lane Gaecter te Bane 
7 a ae ee ae , 
Wood Working Frank P. Lane DESIGN - COSTUME - ILLUSTRATION - LIFE 
ROYAL B. FARNUM, Director MODERN HISTORY - MODERN LITERATURE 
Send to Faculty of Ten 
THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION SPECIAL CRAFT CLASSES 
Chautauqua, New York Address, IRENE WEIR, B.F. A. Director, Care of 


, 3 , ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 10 EAST 47TH 
for an illustrated Circular of Information STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


in High Schools, announces 
that the work shown is to remain on exhibition 


in the two museums until the morning of May 


» shown in the gallery of the Art Alliance of 


entirely designed and made by the students 
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